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SEPTEMBER, 1842. 


NOTES OF LIFE IN HAYTI. 


NUMBER NINE. 


Tue ball which was set in motion by the half-dozen opponents 
of the administration in the legislature, three years ago, has been 
circulated to some purpose, as appears by recent intelligence which 
I have received from Hayti. The reformers who were so summarily 
expelled from the house by their brethren, heretofore mentioned, 
have been reélected by their constituents ; and if my information is 
correct, men of the same stamp have been chosen throughout the 
island ; and of course the House of Representatives becomes anti- 
administration, which is a new order of things for Hayti, and full of 
meaning. As for the Senate, that body, being as it were chosen by 
the President, will not be likely to take sides against him ; but he 
is evidently not without anxiety at these signs of the times. He has 
assembled at his capital, Port-au-Prince, during the past winter, no 
less than seventeen regiments, where usually he has not more than 
one or two; and he has also had a convocation of generals assem- 
bled there from different parts of the island. Thus it would appear 
that the citizens are arrayed against him, and that he in turn seeks 
shelter from them behind the bayonets of his troops. And here 
the issue is joined: the President and the army against the people 
and the ballot-boxes. 

But notwithstanding this untoward state of things, I see no reason 
to change the favorable opinion I entertain of Boyer’s patriotism. 
The people raising the popular cry of ‘liberalism, and disgusted 
with a state of affairs which can only be bettered by national indus- 
try, have raised the besom of reform, without understanding how or 
where to wield it. If their treaty with France is onerous to them, 
is it of Boyer’s making? If they are indolent, is he to blame? If 
then civil war and all its horrors engulf them before they are aware, 
they can only blame themselves. The President, as far as I have 
been able to observe, has always persevered in the even tenor of 
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his way, using his great authority with moderation and impartiality. 
If he has been a peculator, doubtless he should be made to dis- 
gorge his ill-gotten wealth; but there has never been any proof 
adduced of such being the fact, while his general character is a 
strong argument to the contrary. 

This unfortunate alienation of the people from the Executive 
will perhaps be the means of perpetuating exactly what the former 
wish to avoid; namely, the maintenance of the army. The coun- 
try has no foreign enemy, and the soldiers may have sagacity 
enough to perceive that unless they can get up a quarrel some- 
where, the present war-establishment will be voted useless; and 
the great curse of a standing-army is, that it is more easily organ- 
ized than disbanded, at a certain stage of civilization. If for 
instance this army of Hayti, forty thousand strong, armed to the 
teeth, with a strong ‘ esprit du corps,’ in receipt of a fixed pay, per- 
forming duties for which they have a much greater fancy than for 
labor, attached to their officers, whose interests are all in favor of 
maintaining the present establishment; if such an army chooses 
not to disband, who shall undertake to dispute its will ? 

If then one great object which the mass of the people have in 
view is to reduce the army, is it not a very awkward way, to say the 
least, to attempt to accomplish it by quarrelling with the commander- 
in-chief at such a crisis, about comparatively trifling matters? It 
would indeed be lamentable if this army, which is composed of men 
whose fathers had broken their slavish fetters, and who had bravely 
fought and bled and conquered in the sacred cause of liberty, should, 
now that they are freed-men and their country emancipated, be the 
means of demoralizing and degrading that country. Still the 
Haytien army must not be judged hastily and harshly, without duly 
weighing their situation. Suffice it for the present to remind the 
reader that scarcely a generation has passed away since they were 
a nation of ignorant, besotted slaves, and that the liberty which they 
now leave for an inheritance to their children was achieved and 
defended by them against the tremendous power of France, whose 
soldiers are among the best, as their generals are among the most 
skilful, in the world. 

But leaving the people, the President, and the army, to worry 
through their triangular troubles as they best may, let us return from 
our wanderings to first impressions. 

After spending a few of my first days in Hayti, in about as much 
bewilderment as if I had dropped into a new planet, I fell into the 
line of my new duties, which consisted in delivering merchandise, 
receiving coffee, cocoa and dye-woods, and collecting debts. The 
two first were pleasant enough, but the last was tougher than mas- 
tering the toughest Greek which ever puzzled the brains of a school- 
boy. We had some two hundred customers upon our books, and 
they were expected to make a payment every fortnight. Some of 
them were very punctual, and required no looking after, but others 
were not of this class; and our business was to pay a visit every 
Monday morning to them, and with words soft or hard, as the case 
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required, endeavor to elicit something in the way of a payment. 
Saturday and Sunday being the market-days, Monday was natu- 
rally that on which they were supposed to have something in hand. 
Some, like their more fashionable prototypes, were ‘not at home’ to 

us, but they only exposed themselves to an afternoon visit; and if 
we were again so unfortunate as not to find them in, we were not 

at all ceremonious, but called again the next morning. If such 

bashful individuals would face a dun at once, they would save 

themselves a vast deal of unpleasant anticipation, and their visiter 

an equal amount of trouble. 

Madame G..y!—let me immortalize thee as the Queen of 
‘ Artful Dodgers!’ Thou owedst a balance of dollars and cents, 
(never shall I forget thee!) and thou livedst at the very outskirts of 
the town. Thy husband was a captain in the army, and owned 
sundry lands and horses, and much cattle — beside thyself. And 
with all these worldly comforts, thou hadst no bowels of compassion 
for the luckless Monday-morning visiters, who, after a walk of a 
mile, under a heat at eighty-six degrees, were sure to find thee ‘ not 
at home, or else thou wert ready to face them with some newly- 
vamped tale, and thus effectually kept them at bay year after year. 
Oh woman! woman !— many a difficult dollar have I screwed out 
of hard-hearted pockets in the exercise of my vocation; but thou 
wert without exception the ‘ hardest customer’ of them all! What 
a shuffling, wheedling, hypocritical, flattering, scolding, whimpering, 
whining, deceitful old woman thou wert! ‘Every thing by turns, 
and nothing long!’ If all the falsehoods that proceeded out of thy 
mouth respecting those same dollars and cents be treasured up 
against thee, what a load wilt thou have to bear! Ugh! My head 
aches when I think of those hot tramps, old woman ! 

And then what a variety was included in our visiting list !— not 
only in color, but in circumstances, and disposition, and manners. 
Here a snug little colored lady, with a snug little shop of dry goods, 
the goods neatly folded on the shelves, and the punctual little 
money-bag all ready to be brought forth with a pleasant smile, and 
a modest regret on the part of its mistress that it was not larger in 
amount, which regret is perhaps gently repeated by the visiter. 
Next perhaps you enter the domicile of a black lady, who sports a 
pair of ear-rings big enough for bracelets, and a dozen heavy gold 
rings on her fingers, and a necklace of coral beads. This last orna- 
ment is worn by all classes of females. It is considered a sort of 
talisman against disease, and is sure to prevent, they say, among 
other calamities, bleeding at the nose. And I have been gravel 
told that the coral changes its color, according to the health of the 
wearer, being ruddy and bright when the latter is well, and pale and 
dull when the owner feels the same. 

The black lady opens upon you as soon as you come in sight; 
scolds because you come so early in the morning; says she has no 
idea of running away; and morever, that that last lot of something 
(she sells salt-pork, beef, fish, cheese, soap, et cetera,) was very 
high, and she never will make another payment until you consent 
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to make a great deduction on the same. You begin to think that 
though you came for wool you are likely to go back shorn; and 
accordingly you prepare to return the broad-side; and filling your 
eyes with daggers, you face your foe; when you see the muscles 
gradually relax, her double row of ivory displayed, and the rising 
storm vanishes at her loud laugh, as she draws forth a big canvas- 
bag and pours out a pile of specie and bills, truly cheering. Your 
countenance is now as radiant with good humor as it was before 
blank with disappointment; and having booked the receipt and 
pocketed your cash, you take your leave with a very polite bow; 
and the moment your back is turned, you hear her scream to Jean 
or Jeannette, to ‘ Pousser de feu la, et mettez banane la yo cuit parce 
mor fini grand gotit, le temps pour moi dejeuner, to pas ’tendez?’ 
Literally: ‘Push up the fire there, and put those bananas to cook, 
for I am finished hungry ; it’s time for me to breakfast; don’t thee 
hear?’ 

Your next salute is to a fat lady, next door perhaps, whom you 
find likewise thinking that it is time for her ‘to breakfast ;’ and she 
has nothing for you. You make your next bow to a lady who is 
sitting before her door with her arms bared to the elbows, preparing 
a dish of greens, while the never-failing bunch of plantains, which 
form part of the meal, with either fish, flesh, or good red herring, are 
near at hand, all ready to be flayed. She calls Lundi; (the French 
had a most unchristian way of naming their slaves Sunday, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, etc. ; a noisy drayman under our windows was called 
La Bonté; and these names are still prevalent. One would think 
there were names enough in the world, without including the days 
of the week;) she calls Monday, 1 say, to bring you a chair, and 
you sit down and discuss the state of trade; which trade, it should 
be remarked, is at least three fourths of it in the hands of the 
women. She is perhaps a member of the ‘aristocracy, but never 
dreams of feeling ashamed of her useful avocation; for she is 
constantly occupied, like her neighbors, in such little cares of 
domestic economy before her front door, where she exchanges 
‘good-day’ with all the passers-by. Nothing can exceed the easy 
manners of the Haytiens. ‘ Mawvaise honte’ is with them utterly 
unknown. 

And now you enter the store of a speculator, (Heaven save the 
mark!) that is, of one who buys produce, coffee, cocoa, etc., of 
the country people. At the time of which I write, there were but 
few individuals who had a license, or patente, as they call it, for this 
description of business; it was therefore very good. Before the 
door are tied a score of mules and asses, (if in the coffee-season, ) 
whose backs have just been relieved of the burdens which they 
have brought from the interior ; and as you enter the store, a dozen 
pairs of eyes more or less savage in expression are turned upon 
you; for you are perhaps the first American on whom they have 
ever glared. Your white skin will not be likely to smooth the 
scowling visages of men with whom ‘white man’ and ‘enemy’ 
are synonymous terms. They are occupied on your entrance in 
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transporting their coffee to the scales, settling old scores, buying 
new hats, shoes, manchets, etc., while the women of the party are 
selecting a mouchoir or a new gown. 

The store-keeper and speculator whom you are now visiting is a 
mulatto, and a character ; one of those men whose every act, however 
trifling, is characteristic of himself. Monsieur. - . . .’s distin- 
guishing trait was politeness; and this is a very common and a 
very pleasant trait among the Haytiens. So renowned was he that 
he had acquired the title of ‘ Lord Chesterfield’ He hastens toward 
you with the greatest ‘empressement’ the moment he descries you ; 
or if his back is turned his attention is as quickly called by his 
polite underlings, when he comes forward and removing his hat, 
begs you will excuse him for not seeing you, as he was occupied at 
the moment; at the same time, if there is room enough, he makes 
a bow which brings his body nearly at right angles with its support- 
ers ; and seizing your hand, as he bends back to the perpendicular, 
he gives it a good hearty masonic shake, and asks you how you 
carry yourself; how you have been since he last had the pleasure of 
seeing you; how you slept last night, and so forth. He now begs 
you to cover yourself; for not to be outdone in civility, you have 
removed your Panama from its natural resting-place. Then, while 
he is getting you a chair, (notwithstanding your protestations that 
you are in a great hurry, and that you will call when he is not so 
much engaged,) you collect your scattered wits, and repeat some of 
the polite questions which he has been asking you. After sitting 
for a few moments, he rises, and turning to his black customers, 
makes them another serious and right-angle bow, and begging them 
to excuse him for a moment, he invites you into a back room, and 
begs you to ‘rafraichir un peu ;’ at the same time bringing forward 
limes, syrup, and Hollands, or Jamaica rum, wherewith you may 
make punch or lemonade. My polite old friend, with many eccen- 
tricities had many good points. He was steady and faithful to his 
friends, and his enemies were sure of finding in him a bold and 
unflinching opponent. He had a goodly number of both, as men 
of marked characters, who have much intercourse with the world, 
are apt to have. 

Though hospitable and generous in his house, and very charita- 
ble to the poor, (more so perhaps than any other individual in the 
place,) in his store he was a complete Jew. Never would he sell a 
pound of coffee without screwing out of you the top of the market 
and a little more; and never would he purchase goods unless he 
could get them a trifle wnder the most favored customer. And 
then, if you desire any unusual out-of-the-way article, which is 
not wanted once in a lustrum, who so likely to have it as Mon- 
sieur ? And if he answers your inquiry by bringing the article to 
light from hordes of kindred rarities, stowed away in dark corners, 
he knows exactly how many times more than its real value to put 
upon it; and though you refuse it with absolute indignation, yet he 
very coolly puts it away again, for he knows that the necessity of 
the case will bring you back to be victimized, ‘ malgré vous.” Let 
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a merchant on the other hand receive some kind of goods which is 
not very saleable, or for which the demand is limited, and let him 
ask Monsieur to make an offer! If they are hardware goods, 
for instance, it will hardly cover the cost of the material of which 
they are made; and yet he knows they will either spoil on your 
hands or find their way to his shelves in all probability at last. 

And there were other visits to pay in the line of duty; so many, 
in fact, that before long I became well acquainted with nearly every 
family in the town. Here the tenant of a small and mean hovel 
had credit enough to keep a little shop, and there a larger apology 
for a house made a display of hogsheads, barrels, kegs and boxes, 
which proved it to be a mercantile establishment. Enter, and the 
first object which greets you is a huge cheese which is in process 
of being retailed by the slice, while its companions, a lard and but- 
ter keg, are also busily dispensing their contents by spoonsful to 
the neighbors, as each comes for a daily or a meal’s supply; for 
every thing is cooked with lard or butter; fish, rice, vegetables, 
meat, or salt provisions. In a corer stands an enormous hogs- 
head of American tobacco, which is sold by the single hank or head, 
to be smoked in pipes, while another corner is occupied probably, if 
the shop is large, by a cigar-maker busily engaged making up 
country (Port-au-Platt) tobacco into cigars; the owner of the shop 
furnishing him the raw material, and paying him so much a hun- 
dred for the manufacture. Beside the savory matters above- 
named, must be recollected, stacks of bar-soap, barrels of salt pork, 
beef, mackerel, smoked herrings, and strings of garlic and onions, 
for all which there is a constant demand. The presiding goddesses 
may usually be found very busy, wielding the symbols of their 
occupation, a big iron spoon or a colossal carving knife. They are 
an honest, civil and intelligent class of people, and meet their 
money engagements with all possible punctuality. 

In many of their houses the only furniture to be found consists 
of a few common country chairs and a pine table; the bedstead 
and the ‘armoire’ of the mistress of the house however being 
generally of the finest mahogany, which is cut in the neighboring 
forests. There are half a dozen colored cabinet-makers, who turn 
out as nice and as handsome work as I have ever seen. Pass in 
the evening by these comfortless abodes, and you will see on the 
pine table a tumbler of Palma Christi oil,on which floats a taper 
which dimly illuminates the interior of the dwelling, while the 
occupants are all sitting in front of the house under the projecting 
roof which forms a piazza. The floor of the house is the cold 
earth, and the ceiling is the rough covering of shingles. The 
necessary number of apartments are made by light frames, on 
which are spread a tapestry of coarse bagging stuff, which separates 
the shop from the eating and sleeping rooms. 

But the town of Jeremie has very much improved since I first 
knew it. One reason is, that it has been almost rebuilt since the 
hurricane of 1831; and another is, that the inhabitants have become 
more ambitious, not only of comforts, but of luxury. A pine floor 
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covers the cold ground, and a ceiling is found between the floor 
and roof in a large proportion of the houses. Even in the outskirts 
of the town, where the poorest and most miserable reside, princi- 
pally blacks in small houses or huts, there have been built many 
pretty dwellings. Then, there was scarcely a chair in the town, 
excepting coarse unpainted articles made by the country people ; 
mow, you can scarcely enter a house without finding one or two 
dozen bright yellow, red or blue American chairs, placed round in 
every vacant spot against the walls. In that day, a rocking-chair 
which we had was considered a great curiosity; and the natives 
would sit down in it with the same apprehension that a beginner 
first stands upon a pair of skates; but now there is scarcely a 
child in the place that is not hushed to sleep in a handsome 
American rocking-chair. The fashion is also prevailing of sub- 
stituting good wooden partitions in place of the gauze-like mate- 
rial which then separated room from room. Then, a man never 
mounted his horse to go three or four miles into the country with- 
out girding on a sword, which with its brass scabbard was of enor- 
mous weight, and with pistols in his holsters. Now, holsters are 
not much worn, and pistols are still more rare, while the sword 
appears only when gracing the limbs of a ‘militaire;’ and the 
citizen rides fifty or a hundred miles without fear of being decapi- 
tated by a ‘ Negre Maron,’ Anglice, a Maroon. Br. Cacen. 


Notre. — A gentleman well acquainted with Hayti, has sent me 
the following information: ‘I can explain to you the ground of 
the displeasure of the Legislature on the nomination of Senators. 
There were several to be chosen. Boyer’s system was to have 
the House choose one ata time, and he sent them three names: 
they selected one, and informed him; the next day he sent a 
second list of three, two of which had been on the list of the pre- 
vious day. This the Chamber considered an abridgment of their 
power. (See May number of the Knickersocker, page 460.) 
Thus this offence of the President, about which there was a great 
hue-and-cry, consisted in his construing a point of the constitution 
differently from his opponents, the matter being evidently open to 
discussion. 

A letter which I have lately received from an intelligent Hay- 
tien contains the following information of recent events: ‘ The 
country has had a great Parliamentary check. The President has 
had the advantage over the Liberals, which was expected. Civili- 
zation is not sufficiently advanced in the small ‘ communes’ to allow 
a choice of deputies who may well understand the important mis- 
sion which the people intrust to them. Twenty-eight of the most 
enlightened members have been constrained to withdraw from the 
national representation. There is left in the House but a small 
amount of capacity.’ It appears then that at the next general elec- 
tion after the expulsion mentioned in a preceding paper, the people 
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have chosen twenty-eight members opposed to government, in place 
of the half dozen they had then. If matters go on thus, Boyer will 
soon see his party in the minority. The difficulty now, as before, 
arose from the demand being repeated by the members who had 
before made it, that the accounts of the disposal of the public 
moneys should be rendered to the Representatives. 





THE TRIBUTE. 


‘* A cuRious species of the hundred-leaved Michigan rose was sent from the far-off banks of the Ohio 
to ‘L. E. L.’, accompanied by a prayer that she would plant it on the grave of Mrs. Hzmans.’ 














Was ever sweeter tribute sent 
Across the dark-blue ocean wave, 

To grace a living poet’s hand, 

To deck a sainted poet’s grave ! 
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It came from far Ohio’s banks, 
It grew by clear Ohio’s stream, 

Whose flowery shores and solemn woods 
Yet haunt the banished Indian’s dream. 
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It bloomed beneath the waving pine, 
The chestnut’s and red cedar’s shade, 

And with the stately tulip-tree 

Gave brightness to the deep-green glade. 






It was a rich and odorous cu 

For the sweet bird * which feeds upon 
The crystal drops that rest in flowers, 
Before they ’re looked on by the sun. 


Its soft perfume methinks might bring 
The music of the swan’s last sigh 

Full to the heart ; for plaintive tones 

In simple flower-scents sometimes lie : 


And oft that graceful bird hath sung 
Its dying dirge t adown the tide, 
O’er which this lovely rose hath flung 
Its blossoms in their summer pride. 


With glowing fancies and rich dreams 
It came thus laden o’er the wave, 

The sweetest gift that e’er was sent 
To poet, or to poet’s grave ! 


Killabey-House, Enniscorthy, (Ireland.) 


Atriora Janz Sparrow. 


* Tux Humming Bird. Its only nourishment is said to be the dew that it sips from the flowers. { An old tradition, 
handed down to us by poets, says that the swan sings before his death with a most harmonious voice : 


* Dulcia defecta modulatur Carmina lingua 
Cycnus, cantator funeris ipse sui,’ 
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THE HERMIT OF CETARA. 





BY MRS. J. WEBB. 


PART TWO. 


‘A snort distance from where we had been sitting was a grotto. 
I recollected that from its moss-covered rock issued a stream of pure 
water. Quick as lightning I flew to procure some to restore Alice. 
As I was about to enter, I met my brother. I thought he looked 
embarrassed ; but my joy at finding any one that could aid me, soon 
banished from my mind the circumstance of his being there alone. 
I told him the state in which I had left Alice, but said not a word of 
the strange being who had occasioned her fright. I knew not why, 
but each time I attempted to mention the gipsey, my tongue seemed 
by some magic power to lose its utterance; my voice died away in 
a faint whisper; a cold shudder ran through my frame, and I found 
that o’er my spirit a spell was thrown I had no power to break. He 
offered to assist me, and gladly did I accept his aid. 

‘We found Alice recovering; with our assistance she was soon 
able to walk home. On entering the house she looked at me, and 
placing her finger on her lip, gave me to understand that she wished 
all that had passed to remain untold. I placed her in the arms of 
her father. He had consented she should wait for three years my 
return; if in that time our fancies did not change, then Alice, he 
said, should be mine. With a beating heart I consigned her to his 
care. The vessel that was to bear me from all I loved rode proudly 
at anchor in the offing, and the light breeze wafted to my ear strains 
of martial music, while on her deck we could indistinctly see the 
scarlet coats and glittering bayonets of the soldiers: many a heart 
was there, doubtless, as sad as my own; many, too, as unwilling to 
leave the land of their birth and the home of their love. The next 
tide they would weigh anchor; and soon the gray turrets of my 
childhood’s home would be lost in the dim distance. That mght I 
pressed not my pillow. My brother was all kindness. It was agreed 
that my letters to Alice should be sent to him. His promises of 
protection soothed my soul, and the deep love he professed to feel 
for me gladdened my sinking heart; for I felt I should not leave 
Alice without a protector. 

‘He reminded me that I had to see and bid farewell to my father 
I accordingly went to his dressing-room. As I approached the door 
I heard deep sobs. I knocked gently, and a stifled voice bade me 
enter. Ididso. My father pointed to a chair; he was unable to 
speak. On the table before him were letters he had been preparing 
for me to bear to his friends abroad, a pocket-book that seemed well 
filled, and a miniature-case. ‘Edward, he at length said, ‘I have 
prepared you letters. Deliver them as addressed, and they will pro- 
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cure you friends and attention. You mayneed both. You will find 
I have not intended to make you subsist on your pay. In that 
pocket-book is a sum which will convince you the feelings of the 
father have overcome the anger of the man. Put it in your pocket; 
and, he added, ‘it will be as well perhaps that you do not name this 
circumstance to your brother. He took up the miniature. ‘ This, 
said he, ‘your mother desired should be yours. It is the miniature 
of your father as he was once.’ He then touched a secret spring 
on the other side. ‘ And this,’ added he, ‘that of your mother. Ere 
your arrival she desired me to give it to you with her blessing. And 
now,’ added he, ‘take mine.’ I knelt at his feet. ‘It is a parent’s 
last sad farewell,’ said he, ‘for we shall never meet again. I feel 
now you are about to leave me, that you were the darling treasure 
of your mother’s heart, and she dies again in losing you.’ He threw 
his arms around my neck and mingled his tears with mine. 

‘Just then my brother abruptly entered the room. My father 
started, and I thought looked sternly at him. He came, he said, to 
assist me to prepare for my departure, as the boat, he reminded me, 
would put off for me at the first turn of tide, and he thought per- 
haps I had left something yet undone. I understood him; and all 
anger at the interruption was lost in gratitude when he reminded 
me that the short time I had left was due to Alice. I bade farewell 
to my father; and leaving to my brother the care of conducting my 
luggage to the beach, I hastened to perform the most painful part 
of my task, that of taking leave of Alice. Her father met me with 
a look of sadness. He had been endeavoring, he said, to console 
her ; but her red and swollen eyes told plainly how she had passed 
the night. We renewed our vows of affection. She promised all 
I wished, nay, more than I could hope. Alas! the fatal moment 
came for separation. A rocket was thrown from the ship. It was 
the signal to warn me of the approach of the boat that was to bear 
me from all I loved. I implored Alice to show me an example of 
fortitude. Never had I seen her so beautiful as at that moment she 
appeared. She rose, wiped the tears from her eyes, and imprinted 
a kiss on my forehead — the first kiss and the last! 

‘ Grief, dear Edward,’ she said, ‘will not prolong our parting. It 
is the decree of Heaven, and let us submit. You will see how 
bravely your Alice will perform the first duty of a soldier’s promised 
bride — commit her dearest treasure to the bounding wave without 
a tear.” I pressed her to my heart in speechless agony. The boat 
was already within the breakers —the white waves curling round 
her prow. Ere we descended to the beach, my tutor came forward 
to bid me farewell. He was pale, but calm; and though his hand 
trembled and his frame shook, as he placed the hand of Alice in 
mine, he fervently blessed us with a steady voice. 

‘ Alice was determined not to leave me till the last moment, and 
I felt too grateful to oppose the resolution. We descended to the 
beach. My brother had already placed my luggage in the boat. 
The sailors rested on their oars. Four men of my own company 
stood by, to do honor to their officer and escort him on board. 
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Another rocket from the ship told the last moment had arrived. We 
heard the cry of the sailors as they weighed anchor, and saw one 
by one the white sails unfurl. I turmed to give a last look at the 
turrets which had sheltered me in the days of happy childhood. 
On a hill which commanded a view of the beach stood my father. 
He raised his hands in token of blessing. Nearer still, against a 
blighted tree, leaned my tutor. We approached the boat, the spray 
already wetting our feet. I gave one long last embrace to Alice, 
who shed not a tear, though well I knew her heart was bursting. I 
resigned her to my brother. ‘Comfort and protect her, Charles,’ I 
said. He grasped my hand, and replied: ‘ Fear not, I will protect her 
with my life. I again kissed her pale cheek and turned to enter 
the boat, when to my surprise the stately form of the gipsey met my 
view. One foot rested on a large stone bleached with the waves 
that had for years dashed over it. She wore the same turban and 
mantle. The loose folds of the latter dipped in the foaming spray, 
as she waved her arm to command attention; and with one foot on 
the prow of the boat, I listened, while she pointed upward, to the 
following wild strain: 
* Mark, mark, in — beauty yon innocent dove, 
All drooping and sad from the home of its love, 


A fell hawk pursues it, it flutters and flies, - 
?T is pierced by his talons — it shudders and dies!’ 


‘The sailors looked with awe upon the strange being before them. 
Their surprise and fear were not lessened by perceiving a snow-white 
dove, fluttering over the boat, pursued by a hawk. As she ended 
the chant the dove fell bleeding at my feet. The next momenta 
curling wavelet washed it from our view, and it was seen no more. 
She resumed her chant: 


‘ The Fates round thy destiny cast a dark spell, 
More dreadful than Elspeth hath power to tell ; 
And the wind-spirit whispers, that far o’er the wave, 
On the peak of a mountain, thou ‘It find a lone grave!’ 


‘She left the place where she was standing and approached the 
boat, the surf rising over her sandalled feet. She stretched her 
right hand toward me, in which she held a small box, and after 
placing it in mine, she raised her majestic form and wildly sung: 

* When the time comes that doubt in thy bosom shall dwell, 
This box holds a charm that all doubts can dispel ; 


But ne’er must thy fingers the gold clasp unclose 
Till treachery thou fearest where kindred blood flows.’ 


‘ She ceased, and taking from her bosom a light substance, pulled 
it in pieces and threw it in the wind, which bore it like thistle-down 
soon out of sight; then stretching forth her arm, and waving high 
in the air her mantle dripping with sea-spray, till it fell like rain on 
the men in the boat, she said: ‘To your oars!’ They obeyed her 
mechanically. She again sung, but with more sweetness of voice, 
till sound was lost in distance : 


‘ Away o’er the billows! I’ve woven acharm, 
Will guard yonder bold ship from tempest and harm ; 
Then fearlessly on o’er the wide foaming deep, 
Nor doubt that dark Elspeth her promise will keep.’ 
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‘We soon reached the ship, and the last object that distance made 
undiscernible was the tall form of the gipsey, still waving her red 
mantle. I remained on deck, gazing on the land I had left till the 
gray towers of the castle faded from my view; then sought my 
state-room with feelings that can be better umagined than described. 

‘Our voyage was speedy and pleasant, as the gipsey had foretold ; 
and I became a person of no small importance in the eyes of the sea- 
men, to whom the crew of the boat had no doubt given a faithful 
account of the gipsey’s prophecy. They vied with each other in ren- 
dering me civilities ; and with all the superstition and good feeling 
of honest tars, thought their safety, for that voyage at least, was 
owing to one whom they considered under the special care of Prov- 
idence. Our ship was a fine transport of seven hundred tons bur- 
den, and manned by a brave crew. My brother officers were all 
young men of good family, and all, with one solitary exception, 
delighted to leave their homes for a safe service, as the East-India 
duty is generally termed. My accommodations were better than 
I expected to meet with on ship-board. We had a fine band: and 
few who have not heard it can imagine the power and sweetness of 
a band of martial music at sea. Often when I have been writhing 
with agony of mind, have the soft strains drawn me from my state- 
room to the deck; and my heart has been soothed and my hope 
strengthened, by the sublimity of the scene and the sweetness of the 
sounds. Ere the close of the voyage I became partially reconciled 
to my lot, and looked forward to my three years’ absence with feel- 
ings of calmness, if not content. 

‘At length we reached the port of destination. The novelty of 
the scene lent it charms, and in the bustle of landing, getting 
installed in my military ditties and delivering my letters, the first 
month passed more pleasantly than I expected; nor was it till 
three months after my arrival that I found my father had not been 
unmindful of my welfare. He had deposited money sufficient to 
procure me an interest in the trade-company; and thus at the end 
of two years I was considered not only a good soldier, but a rich 
man. I had received two letters from my brother, enclosing others 
from Alice. There was in them every thing calculated to soothe my 
mind and soften absence. The letters of my brother breathed the 
purest friendship: those of Alice the deepest affection. Six months 
more swept on: the time even to me seemed short; for I had been 
preparing presents for my Alice, of articles rare and unattainable in 
the land of our birth, when my cup of quiet was dashed to the 
ground by the arrival of letters announcing that both Alice and 
myself were fatherless. My father had been found dead in his bed 
without any previous illness; and my good old tutor, who had 
watched by the corpse till he saw it laid with due family horors in 
the grave, from that moment declined; and in three weeks was laid 
by the side of his patron and friend. The letter of Alice spoke of 
her orphan state, and begged me to return. My brother, she said, 
had been to her more than brother; he had well fulfilled his pro- 
mise, and was now unceasing in his efforts to induce her to quit her 
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lonely dwelling and take up her abode at the castle. This she had 
hitherto refused ; and added that the refusal had given my brother 
pain; but a sense of propriety, a feeling which she knew I would 
approve, had prevented her acceding to his request, as she could not 
reconcile herself to become an inmate of his house without the pre- 
sence of another female, even though he was the brother of her 
intended husband. She again begged me to return, and said a 
report was current that did great injustice to Charles: ‘ The world 
said he loved her with more than brother’s love, and sought her for 
himself; so little, dear Edward,’ she concluded, ‘ can the world judge 
of pure feeling! Poor Charles is a martyr to its slander, for your 
sake and mine.’ 

I read the letter over twenty times, and each time was less satis- 
fied with the information it contained. I did not doubt Alice; no, 
her purity was beyond doubt: but why should my brother, who 
knew the world a thousand times better than ever I did, wish an 
unprotected female to become an inmate of his dwelling? True, 
he was now great and powerful; but still too young to live under the 
same roof, alone, with a young and lovely woman. There seemed 
to me a levity and carelessness of Alice’s reputation in the request, 
that spoke of aught but brotherly feeling. 1 threw the letter on the 
table, and continued gazing on it for some time. J dared not doubt 
my brother's friendship, and yet suspicion crept into my mind in 
spite of my resolve to the contrary. As my eye wandered over the 
miscellaneous papers which were strewed before me, it fell upon a 
misshapen letter, that on opening the packet had escaped my 
notice. It was ill-written, and bore the post-mark of a small town 
about ten miles from my home. I opened it, wondering who my 
strange correspondent could be. It was from my father’s old ser- 
vant, Antoine, and ran thus: 


‘My dear young Master: Forgive an old and faithful servant for 
troubling you, but I fear the Evil One has been busy here. Oh that 
I should live to say it! I fear my late honored master did not die 
by the visitation of God. How dare I tell you my suspicions? 
They rest on your brother. God grant that 1 may be wrong! — but 
dark rumors are abroad. Come, dear master, and protect the inno- 
cent, whom God protect from the snares of the wicked till you 
arrive !’ 


The letter fell from my hand. The prophecy of dark Elspeth 
rushed to my mind: 


‘ Beware of a foe where you hope for a friend! ? 


‘ My brain whirled: I could scarcely keep myself from falling to 
the ground. I recollected the casket, the parting gift of the gipsey. 
I did suspect kindred blood, and flew to find it, nothing doubting 
that Elspeth would redeem her promise. With tottering steps and 
beating heart I sought the cabinet in which I had placed it. I had 
not the power to open it. At length with a desperate effort I 
unfastened the clasp and opened the box : all I saw was a small piece 
of white paper, neatly folded. I examined it, and found to my dis- 
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appointment it contained nothing. It was indeed a piece of pure 
white paper, unsoiled by pen. ‘Gipsey, thou hast deceived me!’ I 
involuntarily exclaimed, and was throwing it away in disgust, when, 
as my eye again glanced over it I beheld, to my surprise, there now 
appeared, written in what I thought blood, the following lines: 


‘ Beware of thy brother! I warn thee, beware ! 
In the dark book of fate, by a comet’s red glare, 
J read what the regist’ring angel wrote there. 


* And crimes, even murder, I saw on that._page ; 
The murder of youth, 
And the murder of age; 

And I saw, through the shadowy vista of years, 

The wreck of thy hopes and the source of thy tears.’ 


‘The paper dropped from my hand. I stood aghast and power- 
less. A current of air suddenly passed through the open door and 
window of the apartment; the mystic paper was lifted from the 
floor; fluttering, it rose above my head, while stupified I stood una- 
ble to lift a hand to save it. The blast increased, and the paper was 
borne out of the window on the wings of the breeze. I watched it 
as it fluttered in the wind and continued to rise, till it appeared a 
small speck on the clear blue sky, and was lost to my sight. Horror 
and despair for some time deprived me of all power to move, or 
form any plan of action. Soon as I was able to collect my scattered 
ideas, my resolution was taken. I immediately procured leave of 
absence, and set sail for the land of my birth. 

‘ After a voyage which the anguish of my feelings made appear 
twice the usual length, I again saw the home of my childhood; the 
pleasant valleys where in the blessed days of innocence and peace 
I strayed with Alice. Every scene of my infancy recurred to my 
mind, fresh as if time had slept the while, and sorrow never blighted 
my hopes nor harrowed my heart. How I got from the beach I 
knew not. I saw nothing, thought of nothing but Alice, and was 
hardly aware that I had landed till I found myself at my tutor’s 
dwelling. ‘The windows were closed. DidIdream? Was it really 
the same garden that ever flourished in beauty under the watchful 
care of Alice, now choked with weeds, the wild thistle and briar 
striving for mastery? I knocked, but no answer was returned. All 
wore the calm stillness of death. It was autumn, and nature 
seemed blighted like my heart. Withered leaves thickly strewed 
the path as I franticly sought the little arbor where I used to sit with 
Alice in our blissful days of peace and love. I called her name 
aloud; but the rustle of the dried leaves, as they were moved by the 
wind, was the only answer to my call; the dove of my ark was gone. 

‘As I again passed through the garden, I stopped to gaze on a 
rose-bush which Alice and myself had planted in happier days. 
The flowers were gone: a few withered and seared leaves yet clung 
to the dying stalks, and I could only tell by the few dried stems 
which remained on the tree that roses had bloomed there. I 
plucked a withered branch and placed it next my heart. Many a 
white rose, in the bloom of beauty, had I gathered from that tree, 
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and twined in the fair locks of Alice. Where was she now? Oh 
misery, misery! vainly we say we cannot endure thy pangs! Alas, 
we know not till thou comest, laden with thy countless ills, how 
frail mortality can face thy blast and struggle with thy fury. 

‘A feeling of prostration crept over me. I was unable to move, 
and yet I determined to know the worst. I turned my steps toward 
the castle. Then came the thoughts of my father; his care and 
anguish at our parting: then rose to my mind’s eye the mild blue 
eyes of my sainted mother, and my feelings led me in that hour of 
wo and doubt to seek her grave. Soon the drooping branches of 
the willow that weeping hung over the marble tablet that covered 
her remains, met my view. I sunk on my knees beneath the shel- 
ter of that willow’s shade, kissed the cold stone, and wept my woes 
over all that was left of the once warm heart that used to comfort 
me in my childish sorrows. Alas! a change had taken place even 
here ; another name was added to the one I left engraven on the tab- 
let: it was my father’s. Together there they slept the peaceful sleep 
of death: and I, their youngest born, with youth, with wealth and 
honor in my power — I envied their repose. But this one truth the 
grave brought to my mind: my brother now was heir of those 
domains. Old Antoine’s letter, dark Elspeth’s warning, rushed to 
my mind, and rendered desperate by the maddening thought, I fled 
like one deprived of reason, toward the castle. 

‘As I went on, all seemed changed; naught wore the smiling 
aspect it was wont to wear: even the entrance to the chapel was 
covered with weeds, as if the foot of man had long ceased to enter 
there. I sought its altar; there humbly to pray the Power that 
guards and comforts the wretched to give me courage that I might 
meet the evils of my fate with firmness and resignation. I had 
scarcely entered before I heard footsteps, and saw a person approach 
from a door used by the servants of the family. As he came nearer, 
I saw it was old Antoine. I uttered his name. He started at the 
sound of my voice, but soon recognized me, and sinking at my feet, 
bathed my hand with tears. With desperate resolution I asked, 
‘Where is Alice?’ ‘Gone with your brother, he answered, ‘as in 
your letter to him you desired her, to meet you in India.” ‘I sent no 
such letter!’ I exclaimed; ‘I made no such request. Alice is false 
tome!’ And I beat my breastin very agony. ‘Oh! believe it not, 
dear master!’ said the good old man ; ‘ you know I would not deceive 
you. Alice is pure as unsullied snow. I will stake my life on her 
truth. Oh! had you seen her as I have, surrounded by affliction 
and death, how nobly she bore her sorrows, you would not doubt 
her.” ‘Where can we go, Antoine, I said, ‘while you tell me the 
events that have occurred in my absence? Oh! Father of Mercy! 
give me strength to bear the knowledge!’ I exclaimed fervently, 
raising my hands and eyes to heaven. 

At that moment a deep groan echoed through the chapel. Antoine, 
pale with fright, suddenly grasped my arm, and pointed to a large 
gothic window above the altar. I looked, and distinctly saw a tall 
figure glide past: face or form I could not see, more than that it 
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looked of human mould. We instantly left the chapel, but no sound 
could we hear save that of the wind as it whistled through the now 
almost leafless branches of the trees. ‘It is strange!’ I musingly 
said. Antoine caught the word: ‘ Strange, indeed,’ said he; ‘and 
yet it is not strange that the grave even should give up the dead to 
seek retribution of the murderer!’ Then alarmed at his own words, 
‘Forgive me, dear master,’ he said; ‘I am old, and strange fancies 
will sometimes enter my head; but my heart served my dead mas- 
ter faithfully, and loves his son. Let us go to the castle, and I will 
tell you all that has happened since you left. Perhaps you may 
see things in a clearer light than my weak mind has power to view 
them.’ 

‘IT intimated I would follow him, and he led the way to the well- 
known entrance of the castle. So fearfully was my mind absorbed, 
so intense the agony of thought, that memory refused even to recog- 
nize the different apartments where the first steps of my childhood 
had strayed. I passed along the well-known gallery as if I had 
never before trod the bright oaken floor, and started at the sound of 
Antoine’s voice, as he asked: ‘Shall I open the door?’ ‘ Quick! 
quick!’ was my reply. He obeyed me. I entered, and found my- 
self in the library. All seemed as when I last saw it: there was 
the chair in which my father sat when he gave me his last blessing. 
I sank into it, and wept likeachild. Tears gave me relief. There 
is a turn even in the tide of sorrow; I felt, as by magic touch, my 
nerves strengthened. The past seemed nothing —the present noth- 
ing; all was lost in the future. I motioned Antoine to be seated ; 
and told him to begin his narrative. He wiped the tears from off 
his well-worn livery, that had plentifully fallen at the sight of my 
distress ; smoothed the long locks that had grown white in the ser- 


vice of his lost master; and with a broken voice commenced his 
story. 


PART Iff AND LAST IN OUR NEXT. 


THE SISTERS. 


Like two fair flowers, upon whose breasts the dews 
Of morn lie slumbering, within revealing 

In calm and crystal light each other's hues, 
Their blended fragrance quietly exhaling, 

They grew together, the Lily and the Rose. 
Far from the world’s cold breath and blighting shade, 

Where bowers sequestered blessed their sweet repose, 
Each in her own bright loveliness arrayed, 

They gave their beauty to the enamored sun, 

The stars and zephyrs free, and from them won 
Perennial fréshness and a kindred beam, 

That in each feature lived, and melting eye; 
Youth lay upon them like a lovely dream, 

And radiant health, and heaven-born purity. 

Hartford, June, 1842. 
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Time's Warning. 


TIME’S WARNING. 


Orren, when I first awake 
In the twilight morning, 
Time upon me seems to break 
With this kindly warning : 
‘Iam gliding on apace, 
I for none may tarry; 
What upon this day’s swift race 
For thee shall I carry ? 


‘ Thoughts ?— that thoughts scarce seem to be, 

Through the mind just glancing: 

Fancies ? — strange, and wild, and free, 
All thy powers entrancing: 

Efforts ?— to increase the store 
Of thy mem’ry’s hoarding, 

From grave books of golden lore, 
Holy truth affording ? 


‘ Actions ?— in the world around 

Live thy human brothers ; 

And wouldst thou with love be bound, 

‘Do good unto others:’ 

Words ¢? — for he who wisdom had 
Saith with truest reason, 

One good word the heart makes glad 
In a heavy season. 


‘Prayers !— thou canst not hope to be 

Blest until the even, 

If thou bendest not the knee 
And the heart to Heaven. 

All these I shall bear along: 
Be thou watchful ever, 

Lest for right thou learn the wrong, 
By a blind endeavor. 


‘T shall bear them to the land 
Where the Future liveth, 
And to works of heart and hand 
A dread import giveth. 
Be not frightened at my speed, 
But with purpose steady 
To Eternity give heed, 
‘ Be thou ever ready!’ 
That Eternity may be 
Ere another morrow, 
And thy changeless destiny 
Fixed— for joy or sorrow.’ 


Then Time rushes on again, 
Every moment faster, 
Bearing souls of dying men 
To his mighty Master! 
And the world breaks in upon 
The calm twilight morning; 
But my soul hath courage won 
From Time’s faithful warning. a. Ws 
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SEPTEMBER AND OYSTERS. 





Wuar a host of delightful associations will incontinently rush on 
the mind of the man of taste, at sight of the conjunctive title which 
heads this article! To the true lover of the delicious bivalve I have 
selected for my disquisition, September is the orthodox month when 
his dearly-cherished edible becomes once more a legitimate object 
of his masticatory devotion. He has passed four anxious months 
not graced by the cabalistic r, which alone sanctions with your true 
oyster-loving devotee the unrestrained use and enjoyment of his 
delight. He has witnessed with virtuous indignation and horror 
the heresies of those demi-savages who luxuriate on his darling 
condiment during the months his well-tutored mind deems to be 
uncanonical; and albeit he may have ‘abhorred the sin, yet truth 
reluctantly compels us to admit that he has envied ‘the sinners.’ 
But September has arrived! Again visions of roasts and fries, 
stews and soups, patés and hAwitres au naturel, come vividly, like 
thick-crowding fancies, all laden with delights substantial, palpable, 
and lasting! 

Yes, oysters are indeed the things which may be classed among 
‘man’s chiefest good.” Unlike other ‘eatables, whose merits lie 
most in the adornments of art, this testaceous animal, like Beauty, 



































‘ When unadorned is adorned the most.’ 





Who that has revelled in the luscious delights of oysters ‘raw,’ 
fresh from their pearly shell, with Nature’s sauce alone to give them 
zest, but will avow that even the science of a Upr would fail in 
conveying one charm superior to this pure and unadulterated taste ? 
It is indeed ‘the triumph of Nature over Art!’ 

Ihave watched with instinctive reverence an old and valued friend, 
whose frequent attendance at those orgies y’clept oyster-suppers is 
worthy of all praise; I have watched him I say with his rubicund 
and benevolent countenance, advancing in his accustomed devo- 
tions, through the legitimate stages of soup, fried, and roasted, and 
mayhap coquetting with the luscious paté. But when in the ‘due 
order of the feast’ he has come to the crowning gem of the even- 
ing —the rich, the unequalled ‘raw’ —how have the benevolent 
features expanded, and every sentient organ beamed with a more 
expressive force, as one by one the savory bivalves have passed 
gently down the apérture to that sacred sepulchre where he had 
already entombed their more ambitious predecessors! It was indeed 
the very imbodiment of perfect enjoyment. 

‘The complete art of cookery’ however affords a charming variety 
in preparing the oyster for its ‘numerous admirers.’ There is the 
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delicious soup, so grateful to the invalid, so eagerly relished by even 
the uninitiated in the true enjoyment of gastronomic excellence. 
Your gourmét, (a delightful contradistinction to your gourmand, 
which the never-to-be-forgotten Joun Ranpo.pu, in my days of juve- 
nility, once took especial pains to make me comprehend meant, an 
amateur of true taste in the ‘divine art’ of ‘feeding;’) your gowr- 
mét never violently affects the soup. It may be used as the light 
skirmish preparatory to the grand attack; the flourish of the leader 
before the full swell of the orchestra bursts upon the ear; ‘the 
prologue to the merry play ;’ or the light preface to the more inter- 
esting work. But never, oh never let it take the sole place in a 
meal; unless it be for lunch in a December morning, when the 
fleecy flakes are ‘falling thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. Then 
it is omnipotent, and purely ‘ selon de régle.’ 

Your fried oysters offer pretensions to sole supremacy of a higher 
order. Aided by their usual accompaniments of salad, or as we 
Gothamites facetiously term them, ‘trimmings, your oyster fried is 
no contemptible ‘finish’ to the protracted evening sitting. Unc- 
tuous and juicy, crisp and delicate, clothed in its livery of slightly- 
tinted brown, or, ‘by our Lady!’ a dark straw-color, it presents charms 
which are irresistible. Art here is triumphant; for oh! the depths 
of science between the gradations of fried oysters, such as we have 
seen, ay, and to our sorrow tasted too, and the delicious prepara- 
tions we have attempted to describe! Itis ‘like Hyperion toa 
satyr, or the antipodes to the poles. The paté also is a gem of 
the culinary art. Its melting crust, trembling like the first breath- 
ings of an early love—tender as the snow-drift in the opening 
spring — encasing the piquant treasures it is so worthy of enshrin- 
ing, and which yields to the taste, casket and treasure united, a 
morceau, unapproachable by any other combination of paste and its 
numerous auxiliaries. 

But how, /ow shall we describe THEE, most succulent roast! 
Homeric fire is too cold to portray thy virtues — Shaksperian 
measures too tame to celebrate thy charms! Thou solace of 
‘unnumbered woes!’ Thou choicest morsel in life’s ‘fitful feast!’ 
Yes! imbedded in thy native shell, fizzing, whizzing, and steaming 
with odors more fragrant than those from ‘ Araby the Blest,’ thou 
comest before my mind’s eye as the veritable personification of all 
that is perfect in taste and unique in vertu. And here let me 
digress with a caution to all true lovers of the ‘Oyster Roast:’ 
‘Never, as you value the delights of pure and unalloyed flavor, 
never separate the succulent morsel from its native covering, but 
prepare it in its steaming prison-house, agreeably to your taste, and 
take it reeking from its savory sea, uncontaminated by vile contact 
with plate or dish, that absorbs its flavor and its aroma, and dese- 
crates by the collision ‘food worthy of the gods.’ 

But time would fail me were I to dilate at large upon all the 
enjoyments conjured up by the words I have selected as a heading 
to this paper—‘ SerremBer anp Oysters. ‘There is the list of 
piquant dishes rendered more savory by this ‘king of bivalves ;’ 
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the long array of ‘bright and rosy hours’ that are heralded by this 
indivisible conjunction. Speak for me, ye long-tenantless seats in 
those cellars or caves where most of our oyster-loving devotees do 
congregate! Tell of the cheerful cry of ‘ Oysters for two!’ ‘ Three 
plates, Raw!’ ‘One dozen, fried!’ ‘Two dozen in the shell!’ 
which issue from your murky precincts when September comes 
again to cheer and brighten your late desolate and forsaken region ! 
Aid me, ye thrifty matrons who often ‘ply your evening cares’ to 
delight the taste of admiring ‘ oyster-parties ;’ when care forgetting 
and ‘hard times’ forgot, you are cased up in ‘measureless content,’ 
enjoying the feast your bounty and your skill provide for the 
honored guests, who repay your toils by the jest, the laugh, the 
song, the merry tale, that cheat this frail existence of its care, and 
bring man closer to his kindred man; knitting the bonds of our 
erring humanity, and calming asperities which are alike unworthy 
of and debasing to our better natures. Yes! all these delights are 


‘Siamese Twins;’ all inseparably linked with SrepremBEeR aND 
OysTERs. 
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SBERTTtA oF BOBBING. 


Miupty the winds of night are blowing, 
The owl his silent vigil keeps; 

Murmuring soft, the stream is flowing, 

And man, the foe of quiet, sleeps. 


With pinions shut, the lark reposing, 

Awaits the signal for his flight ; 
And many 4 flower its bosom closing, 
Denies its odor to the night. 


The dew now hangs with dainty fingers 

Its pearly chaplet on the thorn ; 
The waning moon retiring, lingers ‘ 
To hail the advent of the morn. 


Now mark yon murky cloud depending 
O’er the proud city’s lofty towers ; 

Where many a heart in sorrow bending, 

Counts mournfully the sluggish hours. 






A solemn silence there is reigning, 
Save where the wdtchman’s shrill alarm, 

The houseless wanderer’s steps restraining, 

Forewarns the thief of coming harm. 


The hurried step of Dissipation 
From Pleasure’s haunts reluctant drawn, 

Still conscious, shrinks from observation, 

And dreads the coming of the dawn. 


Harbinger of th’ approaching morrow, 
A chilly dampness loads the air, 

Like the last frown of Fate, when Sorrow 

Sees joy and hope succeed despair. 
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Now from refreshing sleep awaking, 
With strength renewed and free from cares, 
The son of toil, his couch forsaking, 
For his diurnal task prepares. 


Hark! as when first on seraph’s voices 
The gracious mandate filled the spheres ; 

As angels then, now man rejoices ; 

‘ Let there be light!’ —and light appears. 


The orient curtain rising amy, 

Faint streaks of blushing light betrays ; 
And mountain-top and valley lowly 
Exulting court its dubious rays. 


And now behold! the darkness scorning, 
The Sun, rejoicing in his way, 
All glorious ushers in the morning, 


And Nature hails another day. R. 
New- York, July 12, 1842. 


THE FAILURE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE, AN BVERY-DAY STORT.’ 


CHAPTER FIRST. 






‘ Bur then to see how ye’re negieckit, 
How huff’d and cuff’d and disrespeckit ! 

I see how folk live that hae riches, 

But surely poor folk must be wretches.’ Burys. 




















‘ ARE you not sorry, Mrs. Warrington, for the poor Lees? To be 
brought from an income of twelve thousand a year to three! Ah! 
that United States Bank !— how much misery it has to answer for!’ 

‘I was indeed sorry to hear of their losses, Ellen, replied Mrs. 
Warrington, feelingly ; ‘but I think,’ she added with a smile, ‘ that 
the word ‘misery’ should scarcely be coupled with an income of 
three thousand a year. Surely, it is enough for the essentials of life, 
though not for its superfluities; and I trust, Ellen, you do not look 
upon them as essential to happiness.’ 

‘I think they contribute a great deal more to happiness, Mrs. 
Warrington, than you seem aware of, answered Miss Manners, 
gaily. ‘If you are ignorant of the value of your beautiful house, 
the comfort of your carriage, the delight of your opera-box, the 
charms of an exquisite toilette, and all the nameless beauties of 
wealth, depend upon it it is only because you never knew what it 
was to live without them. Indeed, Mrs. Warrington, I do respect 
amazingly these ‘superfluities, as you call them, and I fear much 
that three thousand a year will omit happiness among its essentials 
for a large family. Think only of all their privations; the loss of 
pleasures they have been accustomed to , 
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‘And consequence too, joined in Mrs. Wight. ‘Indeed, Mrs. 
Warrington, I fully agree with Miss Manners. The poor Lees have 
fallen grievously. Thank God! I know nothing experimentally of 
poverty, (she might, if she had chosen to look back thirty years, ) but 
I find it difficult enough to manage with three times that income; 
and how the Lees will contrive to live upon such a pittance I do 
not know,’ she added, with a pompous consciousness of wealth, more 
agreeable than graceful. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mrs. Warrington, ‘I have hardly given sufficient 
weight to the privations that Ellen speaks of. The pleasures she 
enumerates may be more necessary to young people than I suppose. 
But to your argument, my dear Mrs. Wight, I cannot indeed attach 
much influence. I cannot think that the loss of consequence which 
depends alone on mere wealth a matter of any importance at all. 
Surely the Lees must always retain their present position in society. 
Mr. Lee’s misfortunes do not affect the high character he has always 
borne ; and while Mrs. Lee retains her graceful manners and kind 
heart, she must be loved and admired; and I am sure the accom- 
plishments and gifts of the young people will render them ever the 
favorites that they are now in society. I hope Ellen that you will 
not tell me that they owe any of their popularity to the entertain- 
ments they give. We have enough and to spare of them. Believe 
me, beauty, grace and accomplishments must always have their due 
value with the young; and who among the aged and reflecting can 
esteem worth less because it has met with misfortunes ?’ 

‘ Well, said Ellen, laughing, ‘I am sorry to be so unsentimental, 
Mrs. Warrington, but I must say that the ‘aged and reflecting’ are 
those who value money most. They esteem it for itself alone, 
while we young ones only dove its accompaniments. And then let 
me tell you, the Lees will neither be so pretty nor so agreeable now 
as formerly. They will no longer be able to dress so exquisitely, 
and consequently will lose their style and fashion; they will cease 
to be gay and amusing — for who can be in spirits and witty when 
they feel poor? —and_ of course they will no longer be agreeable. 
And ten to one they will become sensitive and tenacious; and so in 
short, if they don’t end in growing positively disagreeable, they will 
do amazingly well.’ 

‘Fie! Ellen, said Mrs. Warrington, smiling, ‘if I did not know 
that you are not the little worldling that you affect, I should be half 
afraid of you. I have no fears however, should my husband fail 
to-morrow, but that you would love me just as well as ever.’ 

‘I wo’ n’t commit myself, continued Ellen, gaily, ‘by any rash pro- 
fessions, unless you promise in such a case to remain always the 
same sweet-tempered, kind-spirited, graceful, gracious woman that 
you are now.’ 

‘And why should I not remain just as Tam, Ellen? My tastes 
are simple; and I hope even you cannot suspect me of pinning my 
happiness on an opera box and equipage,’ answered Mrs. Warring- 
ton. 


‘Your tastes are very simple, Mrs. Warrington. A simple ele- 
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gance that I admire exceedingly, and that suits your present position 
perfectly. The ‘simplicity’ of these beautiful rooms is exquisite ; 
and the ‘simplicity’ of that elegant dress of Dacre muslin, with its 
floating draperies and fine lace, and those pure white camelias, 
nursed in your own hot-house, are in beautiful keeping. A ‘ simpli- 
city, continued the lively girl, ‘that costs your husband more, I 
imagine, than you seem aware of. 

‘ Nonsense, Ellen; I wo’n’t be laughed at in this way. When I 
talk of simple tastes, I mean those that do not depend on the extra- 
neous circumstances you lay such stress upon. Ido not depend 
upon society for my amusements. Iam fond of reading, and music, 
and , 

‘Fond of reading and music! Heaven bless your ignorance, dear 
Mrs. Warrington! And these are the tastes you think fitting for a 
poor man’s wife? Do you love to sew, Mrs. Warrington? Can you 
cut out your children’s clothes? Do you delight in the details of 
housekeeping ? — in seeing a ‘ broom where a broom should not be ?’ 
Can you glory in saving a sixpence, and catching the house-maid 
loitering when she should be at work? ‘Can you mend and can 
you make ?— can you brew and can you bake?’ These are the 
accomplishments for poverty. I suppose you have drawn your ideas 
of that happy state from Washington Irving’s ‘ Wife,’ and fancy that 
to be poor is simply to be dressed in white, with wild flowers in 
your hair, and play upon the harp and eat strawberries andcream. I 
wonder who picked those strawberries, Mr. Irving —for they are not 
as easily gathered as flowers — and where the cream came from? 
And the harp too, that requires a young fortune to keep it in strings? 
Ah! Mrs. Warrington, that’s poetry; beautiful poetry I admit, but 
still fancy’s sketch.’ 

‘Indeed Ellen, it is a poetry that has gone home to many a heart, 
because it is founded in truth. And although you laugh, yet I know 
you feel it. You could not love or respect me if you thought that 
while my husband and children and health are spared me, exterior 
circumstances could much diminish my present happiness.’ 

She spoke with an earnestness that brought the glow upon her 
cheek, and a light in her dark eye, so beautiful that few would have 
wished her ignorance enlightened and her enthusiasm diminished. 
Her husband, who sat at a little distance, occasionally listening to 
the conversation, looked at his lovely wife, and as a darkening shade 
crossed his brow, sighed and mentally exclaimed: ‘ Pray Heaven 
she may never know otherwise!’ 

Mrs. Warrington had married at seventeen, to be transplanted 
from her father’s house, where she had been nurtured in every com- 
fort, to her husband’s more elegant abode, to be encompassed with 
a refined luxury, that love, taste, and wealth only could imagine and 
procure. United to one who had captivated her imagination and 
earned her love by a union of exterior accomplishments with nobil- 
ity of mind and devoted affection, as delightful as rare; blessed 
with two beautiful children, and never having experienced a shadow 
of care or sorrow, what wonder is it that at the age of three-and- 
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twenty she should still imagine this life an ‘enchanted fairy land,’ 
and deem her whole happiness bound up alone in the beings that 
filled her heart! 

‘Well, said Ellen Manners the next morning to her sister, ‘I do 
think Mrs. Warrington is the happiest woman I know. She is so 
beautiful and rich, and her children are such little loves; and though 
I always feel a little afraid of Mr. Warrington, yet he is a noble- 
looking man, and seems devoted to his wife.’ 

‘She is indeed a beautiful woman, replied her sister, ‘and yet 
more graceful than beautiful.’ 

‘It is her grace, continued Ellen, ‘that I particularly admire. 
Every thing she puts on falls around her so beautifully! There 
seems a charm in every thing she touches. Her dress seems ‘ typed 
and moulded to her shape.’ If she puts a flower in her hair, it nes- 
tles there as if it loved the beauteous being it adorns. Her feathers 
too fall and curl so gracefully toward her glowing cheek, as if they 
longed to kiss it. And that beautiful classic little head, with its rich 
hair, and those full, glorious eyes, and the turn of that lovely throat! 
Oh! she is indeed exquisite ; and that unworldly enthusiasm seems 
so in keeping with her beauty, that I love it.’ 

Sentimental amidst every luxury —the acmé of womanly happi- 
ness ! 


CHAPTER SECOND, 


‘Darnrwres shows us worlds of licht 
We never saw by day.’ Moore. 


‘Even,’ said Mr. Manners to his daughter, a short time after the 
preceding conversation, ‘did I not hear you envying Mrs. Warring- 
ton a few days since ?’ 

‘IT dare say, Papa, for I think her the most enviable of human 
beings.’ 

‘Well, my dear, I am sorry for your friend and her husband too. 
He is a noble fellow.’ 

‘Why, what has happened to them, Papa?’ 

‘ He has failed.’ 

‘Failed! Is it possible? I thought him so rich!’ 

Alas! it was too true. The unexpected failure of a great com- 
mercial house in New-Orleans involved Mr. Warrington with many 
others in its ruin. 

Mrs. Warrington had marked her husband’s pale brow and anxious 
eye for a few days past; but seeing that he avoided any explana- 
tion of his anxieties, whatever they were, she with the delicacy and 
tact of a feeling woman forbore to question or even apparently to 
notice his depression. His gloom deepened however, and her fears 
became excited. Not that she thought of his business, for she was 
too inexperienced and ignorant of pecuniary matters to give a 
thought that way. But her alarm became more painful for its 
very vagueness. It continued thus some days, when one morning 
her husband, scarcely touching his light breakfast, hurriedly quitted 
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the house. He did not return to dinner, and his wife’s heart began 
to beat with an undefined anxiety of the ‘ know-not-what, more 
painful to endure than the knowledge of positive misfortune. He 
returned about eleven o’clock at night, accompanied by a couple of 
gentlemen, and without stopping to see her, hastened to the library. 
The whole was so unusual, that Mrs. Warrington’s feelings became 
wound up to a pitch scarcely endurable. The sound of loud voices 
reached her ear, and the discussion seemed long and earnest. She 
grew deadly pale, and her heart beat so that you might almost have 
heard its throbbings. At last she heard the shutting of doors and 
departing steps. She listened for her husband’s approach, but there 
was no sound. The stillness of the house was to her apprehensive 
mind fearful. Presently she heard the library door open, and a step 
approach. Could it be her husband’s? She doubted, for it was not 
the quick decided tread, so familiar to her ear. She thought she 
heard a hand upon the lock of the door. She drew her breath and 
stood spell-bound. A moment more and her husband stood before 
her. But oh! the anguish of that look! 

His wife uttered one cry, and was upon his neck. ‘ Have mercy 
on me, George, and tell me all!’ 

He could only strain her to his heart, and kiss her brow; words 
seemed denied him. He made an effort to speak, but his lips only 
moved, and his brow darkened with an anguish painful to look upon. 

‘Dear, dear George, what is it? I can bear any thing but this 
suspense.’ 

He gazed at her for a moment, and then said in a voice so low 
and feeble that a less quick ear would scarcely have caught it: ‘ We 
are ruined, Mary!’ 

She raised her head. ‘Ruined? How? What do you mean?’ 

‘I have failed.’ 

She drew a long breath, and her heart seemed to renew its functions. 

‘Oh! George, how you have relieved me!’ 

‘Great God!’ he cried, ‘what would you have more?’ —for to a 
merchant’s imagination a failure is the ‘tenth wave of human 
misery.’ 

‘I know not what I dreaded,’ she replied. ‘ But, dearest George, 
can the prospect of poverty thus unnerve you? Indeed, indeed,’ 
she said, folding her arms around him, ‘it may be a misfortune, but 
think of the blessings that are left us. Look upon all that sur- 
rounds us, and tell me, has not the blow fallen when we best could 
bear it? Have we not our precious children? Have we not youth 
and health, a long life before us? And while we have each other, 
should we yield to misery thus?’ 

‘Ah! Mary, he said, as he gazed sadly and fondly on the earnest 
eyes lifted to his, ‘ you little know the reverses that await you. Itis 
not for myself that I dread the future. Iam a man,and can combat 
difficulties. But you, dearest; you whom I took from a father’s 
house, where you never knew a sorrow, to steep your remaining 
days in suffermg; you, whose life has hitherto been so cloudless, 
how are you to brave the storm?’ 
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‘Better, George, than you imagine. You do not know me yet, if 
you think that Iam unequal to the trials of our changed fortunes.’ 

He raised the small white hand that clasped his, and as he kissed 
its jewelled and taper fingers, said: 

‘ Are these hands fit to encounter privation and mayhap toil?’ 

‘When the heart’s right, George, the hand soon learns its duty. 
Do me not the injustice to doubt it.’ 

Long and earnestly did they talk that night; and although War- 
rington knew that his wife did not comprehend and could not realize 
the evils about to come upon her, yet he could not but be comforted 
by the devoted and sanguine spirit which prompted every word she 
uttered. The crisis too was past. The bolt had fallen, and the 
next morning found him, though pale and sad, firm and composed. 
With the decision that formed a prominent trait in his character, his 
measures were taken atonce. The house and furniture were adver- 
tised for sale on an early day, and it was necessary for them to look 
for a new abode immediately. ‘Two or three were offered. War- 
rington selected one at a very low rent, and took his wife to see it. It 
was very small, it is true, and the glaring yellow paper that covered 
its walls shocked her sensibly. But seeing the pained expression of 
her husband’s countenance as he said, a little impatiently: ‘ We 
cannot procure every thing, Mary, for two hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, she, like a sweet-tempered, noble-minded woman as she was, 
replied: ‘ We shall be very comfortable here, George. It will all 
look very differently when we have it cleaned and furnished. She 
spoke cheerfully. He could only press the arm that hung on his, 
and say nothing. 

And now she helped him take an inventory of the furniture, 
reserving only a little of the simplest for their new home. She 
placed her jewel-box with her own hand in that of the man of busi- 
ness, and as she gazed for the last time upon those mementoes of 
happier days, (they were wedding gifts,) she sighed unconsciously. 
The gentleman to whose hand she consigned them was a man of 
feeling as well as business, and he said with more sensibility than 
could have been expected: 

‘It is hard, Madam, that you should be compelled to part with 
these.’ 

She raised her head almost proudly, as the quick color came into 
her cheek, and said: 

‘ You mistake me, Sir. I would not wish to retain them while 
my husband is in debt. I thought only of the past, and not of those 
jewels, when I sighed.’ 

As she left the room, Mr. Wells said to her husband: ‘ Warring- 
ton, you have some painful trials to go through; but if I mistake 
not you have a jewel there worth your whole fortune.’ 

The next morning was the day appointed for the auction. Mrs. 
Warrington went through the rooms to see that all was right, and 
as she thought upon the morrow and the strangers that would throng 
those apartments that had been her home through so many happy 
years, the tears started to her eyes. She struggled however, and 
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repressed them, as, kissing her children’s rosy cheeks, she blessed 
their unconsciousness of the change that had fallen on their lot, and 
taking one by each hand, she went below to join her husband. That 
night they took possession of their new abode. 


—— 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


‘THoves losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 
There's wit there, ye ‘ll get there, 
Ye‘) find nae other where.’ Burns. 


Tue reverses of the Warringtons had been so sudden and unex- 
pected, the change of style of living so prompt, and the time that 
intervened between the failure and their removal so occupied with 
plans and arrangements, that Mrs. Warrington had scarcely had time 
to realize the change until she found herself established in her new 
and obscure home. 

The news of the bankruptcy of Mr. Warrington had excited more 
than the common interest in society attached to such events. His 
conduct was admitted on every hand to have been honorable to the 
last degree; and the prompt abandonment of all their luxuries had 
interested the sympathies of most of their acquaintance. ’Tis true, 
some (for the jealous and small-minded ever abound) spoke of him 
as having been a cold, proud man in his prosperity, and dwelt upon 
her elegance as extravagance that merited a fall. 

As yet Mrs. Warrington had seen but few of her friends beyond 
the family circle. Now however she was settled, and had made her 
household arrangements, she was willing to see those who called upon 
her. And her visiters were more numerous than she had expected. 
Some came (perhaps the most part) from curiosity, some from 
sympathy, and some because they thought it proper. And now Mrs. 
Warrington began to feel what she had never thought of before, 
that there was a change in her position. The curious asked ques- 
tions and spoke of her affairs with a familiarity they would never 
have dared assume before ; and she began to suspect that one of the 
trials of poverty was, that it exposed her to impertinence. Some, 
with a barbarous want of feeling unaccountable and almost incred- 
ible, were it not too often verified by facts, contrived to let her know 
all the unpleasant things that had been said upon the occasion. 
She was given to understand that the speaker had warmly defended 
her many times from the charge of her extravagance having been 
one of the causes of her husband’s ruin, ete. At first both the curiosity 
and the insinuations so astonished her that she scarcely knew how 
to meet them. She quickly rallied however, and parried the one 
with calm dignity, and turned coldly from the other, whereupon it 
was voted that Mrs. Warrington ‘bore her reverses badly” The 
sympathy too even of those who felt kindly, was frequently wound- 
ing to her pride. It was in that mournful, pitying tone, the most 
painful to a sensitive and high-toned mind. Some greeted her 
more cordially than usual, and some she saw made it a point to come 
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and speak to her when they met her out. She even saw a mother 
touch her daughter's arm to remind her ‘to bow to Mrs. Warring- 
ton” <A few with the best taste and judgment, met her as usual, 
and seemed neither to see or know that a change had fallen on her lot. 

And thus she found, in spite of herself, that an embarrassment was 
stealing over her manner, and that she rather dreaded meeting former 
acquaintances. Ellen Manners was one of the few whose society 
animated and cheered her; and her gay conversation and real friend- 
ship were a balm to her ‘wounded — spirit. Mrs. Wight was one of 
those who came ostensibly to sympathize, but really to scrutinize. 
’Tis true these were small causes to give rise to painful emotions ; 
perhaps the more painful for that very reason. She blushed at her- 
self for permitting such trifles to sting her; but still, reason as she 
would with her heart, she could not but feel them. 

As time wore on, however, she soon found that the changes in 
strangers around her were as nothing to a more serious cause of 
suffering that she felt shadowing her existence. A change was 
coming over the temper of her husband, that at first she would not 
see, until it forced itself upon her, beyond the power of denial. He 
had nobly met the shock, and remained true to himself among men ; 
but the first burst of feeling over, and he could not always command 
his temper at home. He spoke quickly and impatiently to his sweet 
wife, who had hitherto been the pride and idol of his existence. 
Not that he loved her less. Perhaps even his affection struck 
deeper root in his heart, now that she was the only being upon 
earth whom he encountered without fresh aggravation to his chafed 
and irritated spirit. 

Warrington was a proud man; and perhaps such a man alone can 
know the harassing mortifigations that beset a bankrupt merchant ; 
‘tortures the poor alone can know, the proud alone can feel.” But 
if his mornings were spent in the anguish such spirits must undergo 
at such times, was the ordeal that his wife went through nothing ? 
She, the fair, the delicate, she upon whose brow the breath of 
heaven had never been suffered to blow rudely, was now brought 
to household details wearying to the frame ; and as the sole nurse, 
teacher and play-mate of her children, the calls upon her strength 
and patience were unremitting from the hour she rose until evening 
saw them nestling in their little beds. And then when she 
descended to her small parlor, and lighted her astral lamp, and tried 
to throw a cheerful air over the poverty that was almost squalid, 
with the hope of sustaining and cheering her husband, she felt that 
when he came with gloomy brow and short, hasty, and sometimes 
even harsh answers, that if tiis was poverty, it was misery indeed 
of which she had never dreamed before. 

How often is it thus! Men can be great upon great occasions ; 
but ah! how much oftener is it that they are unequal to life’s lesser 
trials! They think not of the wounds they inflict upon a gentle 
spirit in giving way to irritability, or of the pangs caused by a harsh 
word, which will call tears to eyes that have looked upon misfor- 
tune with firmness and without weeping. 


aes 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 


‘ THEN let us cheerfu’ acquiesce, 

Nor make our scanty pleasures less, 

By pining at our state : 

And even should misfortunes come, 

They gie the wit of age to youth, 

They let us ken ourself.’ Burns. 


‘By the way, what has become of the Warringtons, Mrs. Wight? 
Do you ever see or hear any thing of them?’ 

‘No. Iimagine they have gone down pretty well in the world. 
The last time I saw her she looked very poor and shabby. How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there; and as I was telling you , 
And off went this sympathizing lady to finish the long prosing story 
in which she had been interrupted by some one’s making the above 
inquiry about her old friends. 

‘The Warringtons?’ said a young lady, who just then joined the 
circle ; ‘what did I hear about them? MHe’s dead, is he not, or is 
it Mrs. Warrington? Something I know happened to the family 
six months ago, but I forget what; 1 have not seen any thing of 
of them for an age.’ 

‘ They are both alive and well, said Ellen Manners. ‘ Mr. War- 
rington failed about a year ago. Perhaps that is what you are 
thinking of? 

‘Oh, true; so itis. Well, they are fashionably if not physically 
dead, replied the young lady, laughing. ‘It amounts to about the 
same thing.’ 

‘To you perhaps it does, answered Miss Manners; ‘to them and 
their friends however, it is not quite the same.’ 

Mr. Leslie, a clever young man, who had formerly occasionally 
visited the Warringtons, turned to Ellen and said: 

‘You see them then sometimes, Miss Manners ?’ 

‘Oh, constantly: almost every day.’ r 

Mr. Leslie moved to a seat beside her, as he said: 

‘I always was interested in Mrs. Warrington, but feared that 
they would deem it unseasonable if I, a stranger, intruded on them 
in their troubles. It must have been a dreadful change for her. 
How has she borne it?’ The tone of interest with which he spoke 
went to Ellen’s heart, as she answered: 

‘Like an angel. In her prosperity I only knew her as a beauti- 
ful, kind-hearted, accomplished woman. In her trials she has 
shown a degree of fortitude, patience and upright firmness that has 
astonished me. The surface of her character was lovely; but I 
never knew its depths, and I doubt if she knew them herself till 
drawn forth by sorrow.’ 

The sensibility of Ellen’s countenance and the warm earnestness 
with which she spoke, struck Leshe. He saw that her’s was not 
the ephemeral fashionable friendship that warms in the sun-light to 
die in the shade, and he had the good sense to prize a warm heart 
as well as pretty face. If we mistake not, Ellen Manners has 
sealed her fate with one capable of winning and appreciating her. 
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By this time Mrs. Wight, having got through her own gossip, 
began to feel a little curiosity about the ‘poor Warringtons,’ as she 
called them. 

‘Did I not hear you say, Miss Manners, that you sometimes see 
them? How are they getting on?’ 

Ellen however had no inclination to make her friend’s feelings 
and affairs the subject of a morning chat to gratify idle curiosity ; 
so she slightly evaded the matter, and turned away. 

‘Well, continued Mrs. Wight, ‘it is amazing to me how people 
can run through their fortunes so. There are the B.’s; they had 
a nice property, but he must speculate it allaway. The F ’s, 
living at a rate of ten thousand a year, when they had but five. 
The A ’s; Lord knows how they got through with theirs. 
People must not expect to eat their cake and have it too. For my 
part I have no sympathy for such folly.” (Nobody ever supposed 
she had sympathy for any kind of suffering.) And thus she proved 
to her own satisfaction, if not to that of others, that all poverty is 
the result of extravagance. or imprudence, and consequently to be 
looked upon as a righteous judgment upon sin.’ 

Thus it is that ignorantly, and for that reason often unkindly, are 
the circumstances and tnals that touch not themselves, judged by 
careless and superficial observers. 

And where in the mean time is Mrs. Warrington, who is deemed 
‘dead or should be so,’ by those who once thronged her gay estab- 
lishment to flatter and admire? 








‘ There ’s some exception, man an’ woman, 
But this is gentry’s life in common.’ 


She is fulfilling her daily, routine of petty and wearing duties 
with failing strength and sinking heart. Could she have seen her 
husband what he once was, she could have borne the rest with a 
cheerful spirit and ‘contented heart. But ‘man to man so oft unjust, 
is always soto woman. ‘The difficulty of providing for the daily 
wants of his family was adding, with other harassing causes, fresh 
fuel to that irritability which now seemed settling in a habit. His 
wife could not always know when he had money and when not, 
and consequently she frequently presented him little bills or made 
applications when he was without the means to meet her demands. 
And rarely was the mortifying fact announced, without some testy 
remark as to ‘her want of management, or ‘that he could not 
afford to pay such bills, no matter how reasonable or how necessary 
those she presented him. She knew the source from whence 
this impatience proceeded, as he always promptly gave her when 
he had the power. But although she bore it in the gentlest, kind- 
est, and even most pitying spirit, it could not but sink into her 
heart; and when she found herself compelled by the daily wants 
of the household to renew such applications, it was with an appre- 
hensive mind and beating heart. 

One day something seemed to have gone wrong at the counting- 
house, for he returned home more excited and irritable than usual. 


EE 
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His wife sat holding her youngest child, a smiling rosy infant of two 
years old, when the door burst open, and the eldest, a fine manly 
boy of five years old, dashed into the room in a high game of romps, 
crying: ‘ Look, Mamma! look at my horse!’ 

Warrington’s nerves seemed strung to that pitch when a straw 
is unendurable, and he hastily stepped forward and struck the child, 
saying: ‘ What are you making all this racket about, Sir?’ 

The child, terrified and hurt, roared as lungs of five years old 
alone can roar; and the baby, as is usual on such occasions, joined 
in the chorus for company’s sake. The noise was deafening 
indeed. ‘For God’s sake!’ exclaimed Mr. Warrington, ‘send them 
up stairs !’ 

His wife rose, the color mounting in her cheeks, and carrying the 
infant in her arms, and leading the boy, left the room. As the 
door closed upon them, he felt the violence he had been guilty of, 
for never in his life before had he laid the weight of his finger on 
human being, and he would have given worlds to recall the last ten 
minutes. 

Dinner was presently upon table, and he desired the servant to 
call his wife. She returned soon, saying: ‘ Mrs. Warrington could 
not leave the children. She did not wish any dinner, and begged 
Mr. Warrington would sit down without her, 

Warrington actually colored with shame, as he remembered that 
when he had ordered the children from the room, the one maid-of- 
all-work was dishing dinner, and that there was no one but his 
wife to play the part of nurse. ‘Too proud however to go and 
seek her, he moodily took his place at table, hoping that she would 
join him before the cloth was removed. He was mistaken how- 
ever. His wife though gentle was not deficient in spirit, and her 
heart now throbbed with indignation as well as sorrow. And when 
she heard him quit the house, without one word or look of atone- 
ment, she gave way to an anguish of spirit she had never known 
before. ‘ Were the lives of her young and unconscious children to 
be shadowed by fear and suffering ?’—and she wept long and bit- 
terly over the dreary prospect before her. 

Although her husband had gone forth in apparent neglect of her 
feelings, never had he quitted the house so thoroughly uncom- 
fortable as he was that afternoon. Pride, shame and temper were 
all contending in his heart. His restless and unquiet spirit brought 
him home at an earlier hour than usual. As he entered the small 
parlor, he did not find his wife, according to her custom, preparing 
tea, and giving an air of home to those otherwise miserable apart- 
ments. There was no light there save from the fire, and not a 
creature in the room. He passed up with a quick but light step to 
the nursery. As he entered he found that his wife had been per- 
forming her usual offices, and that the children were sleeping for 
the night. The light stood upon the hearth, shaded from the bed; 
and as he approached he saw that his wife, who sat beside their 
boy, with her head resting on his pillow, slept too. As he gazed 
upon that fair face, so pale and wan, the long dark lashes still wet 
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with tears, as it lay contrasted beside the glowing cheeks of his 
boy, rounded in youth and happiness, his heart smote him. He 
remembered that but a little while, and she who now looked so sad 
and pale had been scarce less bright and blooming than the child. 
In a flash his mind travelled back through the last miserable year of 
their lives; he thought of her trials and sufferings; and he was an 
altered man. He gently stooped to kiss the boy, and in so doing he 
awoke his wife. He took her hand, and with a look of other days, 
said: ‘ Forgive me! it shall not happen again.’ 

That night was the commencement of a new era of existence to 
her who had learned so much within the last twelve months. 


CONCLUSION, 


roOULD the diamond complain of the chisellings to which it owes its brightness and its value?’ 
OBERLIN. 

A Frew days after this last scene, Warrington said to his wife: 

‘Mary, I think we have done very well this year. We have 
cleared all expenses, and have a small surplus.’ 

‘ What have our expenses been, George?’ 

’* Two thousand dollars, he answered. 

‘Give me,’ she said, ‘ fifteen hundred, and I will promise to keep 
within it’ 

‘What!’ said he, smiling; ‘you think you will prove the best 
economist of the two?’ 

‘I think, she replied, returning his smile, ‘that I at least know as 
much about the matter as yourself. Give it me at regular periods, 
and then I shall not call upon you at inconvenient seasons, nor will 
my heart beat as it does now at the sight of a bill’ 

‘Your heart beat at the sight of a bill? Good Heavens, Mary! 
You do not mean to say that you have grown afraid of me?’ 

She answered playfully : ‘I said I was afraid of a bill” 

He understood her, however, and was greatly shocked. He made 
the arrangement at once that she desired; and from that time for- 
ward the household expenses were never a source of disquietude 
between them. 

Henceforth Happiness again threw her light around them. Health 
once more glowed on Mrs. Warrington’s cheek, and marked her 
elastic step. ‘Tis true they still were compelled to pursue their 
life of unremitting industry and economy; but the evenings found 
them, after the labors of the day, seated in their little parlor, where 
books, conversation, and sometimes music made the hours pass 
cheerfully away. 

With hearts invigorated and spirits refreshed, they mingled occa- 
sionally with their friends; and Mrs. Warrington found, as with her 
renewed happiness came the power of giving as of receiving 
pleasure, she was once again greeted with the admiration and 
almost the attention of former days. And thus she perceived that 
if she had felt that there was a change before in those around her, 
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the fault was not all to be charged to ‘society,’ that ‘many-headed 
monster.’ Now that she forgot her reverses, others forgot them too; 
and she concluded that if she had found the world somewhat cold 
and. careless, she had been too sensitive and exacting. 

‘ How beautiful your friend Mrs. Warrington looks to-night!’ said 
Leslie to Ellen Manners one evening at a small soirée. ‘I think 
she is more beautiful than formerly. There is an expression of 
sensibility in that dark eye, and of thought upon that fair brow, 
more lovely than the radiant beauty of two years since.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ellen, ‘her character has been elevated and strength- 
ened by the suffering she has passed through, and it has set its seal 
upon her countenance.’ 

‘If? continued Leslie, ‘her mind has been strengthened, her 
husband’s has been purified and softened by the same causes.’ 

‘It has been a fearful ordeal though, resumed Ellen. ‘ Who 
would wish to be improved, she added with a smile, ‘at such a 
cost? I would rather bear my faults ‘thick blushing round my 
head,’ than be corrected thus.’ 

‘Fie! fie!’ he said, half smilingly, half gravely; ‘I know you 
better than you affect to know yourself.’ 

‘Well, Ellen,’ said her friend, ‘when am I to congratulate you? 
Leslie was always a favorite of mine.’ 

Ellen blushed brightly, as she answered : 

‘You shall receive your summons in good time. Indeed,’ she 
added gaily, ‘I believe, had he not admired you so much, he never 
would have fancied me.’ 


ow 


Years passed on. Warrington’s affairs prospered beyond his 
most sanguine hopes; and having paid his debts to the uttermost 
farthing, he and his wife resumed their places in the gay world, 
honored and beloved; wiser, nor less happy, for the failure. 


F. E. F. 


VANDERLYN’S ARIADNE. 


How like a vision of pure love she seems ! 
Her cheek just flushed with innocent repose, 
That folds her thoughts up in delicious dreams, 
Like dew-drops in the chalice of a rose ; 
Pillowed upon er arm and raven hair, 
How archly ss that bright and peaceful brow ! 
Its rounded peafl defiance bids to care, 
While kisses on the lips seem melting now ; 
Prone in unconscious loveliness she lies, 
And leaves around her delicately sway; 
Veiled is the splendor of her beaming eyes, 
But o’er the limbs bewitching graces play : 
Ere into Eden’s groves the serpent crept, 
Thus Eve within her leafy arbor slept. 
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LINES Ts LAK E Da Brea tH. 


I 


In Switzerland and Italy, 
In Albion’s sea-girt isle, 
Smooth lakes look up at the azure sky, 
Reflecting the heaven’s smile. 
There the Sun looks down and, pleased, he pillows 
His red round head on the sleeping billows ; 
There the Lady Moon, by her own pale light 
Peeps at her pensive face by night. 
But at morn there is no lake so blue, 
No lake at eve of such golden hue, 
No lake reflects the moon so true, 
As Lake Champlain. 


rr. 


When purple dawn first tints the East, 
The Lake lies blue and dark ; 
And while the moon fades o’er her breast, 
Up springs the jocund lark. 
At evening, when the sun sets red 
Behind yon mountain’s cloudy head, 
Each wave is in molten splendor rolled; 
It seems a lake of liquid gold! 
When the hornéd moon appears at night, 
Robing her breast in dimpled light, 
The dancing waves shine twinkling bright 
On Lake Champlain. 


Ille 


Bound round by the crystal tide, are seen 
The Brother-Islands three ; 
Like jewels of the emerald green 
All set in a silver sea. 
When the wind is high, when the waves roar loud, 
And the moon is hid by a thunder-cloud, 
From the lonely isle, where the hoarse surges rave, 
The beacon beams cheerily over the wave ! 
Though lowering sorrows cloud our sight, 
Though life’s rough stream be dark as night, 
Yet Hope beams bright, like the beacon-light 
On Lake Champlain. 


Iv 


In winter, when Earth is barren and bare, 
The Lake in beauty lies ; 
For the hues that floated in summer air 
Now tint the glistening ice. 
While all is cold and hard above, 
Under the ice the warm waves move ; 
‘Thus the old man’s head is white as snow, 
While his heart beats warm and young below ; 
Like sorrows, which can ne’er molest 
The dead who ‘neath their marbles rest, 
So storms blow o’er the frozen breast 
Of Lake Champlain. 
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Vv. 


The Lake beneath the summer sun 
Will murmur soon once more, 
The waves with merry noise will run 
To kiss the softened shore : 
And oh! when, after years unkenned, 
The winter of the soul shall end, 
The Sun of Righteousness shall bring 
To heaven an everlasting spring ; 
No longer on this lovely shore 
Will beauty linger as before ; 
By the River of Life we ’ll think no more 


Of Lake Champlain! 
February, 1842. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CHOLERA OF 1832. 


THE DESERTED HUSBAND. 


Ir is the peculiar curse of a pestilence, that it is calculated to 
engender and strengthen the unworthy passion of fear, until all 
the more noble and elevated sentiments of our nature are absorbed 
and rendered subservient to its baneful influence. Numerous 
touching and beautiful instances, it is true, of self-devotion and 
courage, soaring above all selfish considerations, are not wanting to 
relieve the gloom of the picture; but still a sufficient dereliction 
from duty and affection occurs to sadden the heart of the philan- 
thropist, and aggravate and increase the horrors of the scene. 
With what rapid strides that fell scourge THE cHoLERA careered 
over every section of the habitable globe, defying and subduing the 
varied influences of climate and season, immolating in its path 
hecatombs of victims, is within the recollection of all. How many 
hearths made desolate, how many fine minds shipwrecked and 
rendered bankrupt in happiness for the present, and hope for the 
future, can attest the desolating march of the destroyer! 

It was my fortune during the cholera season of 1832 to remain in 
New- York; and from some cause, almost unknown to myself, I felt 
a resistless desire to communicate with the victims of the disease ; 
to study its peculiar phases, and to investigate the hidden phe- 
nomena of its existence. Perhaps a sentiment nearly allied to 
benevolence mingled with more selfish considerations; for it is 
certain that either by design or accident I was enabled to relieve, 
or essentially mitigate, the sufferings of many a hapless victim. 
As my perambulations were generally made in company with my 
excellent friend Doctor R., whose benevolence and philanthrophy 
were conspicuously called into exercise by day and by night, I was 
enabled to gather all the information that could be elicited by a 
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skilful and humane physician, deeply imbued with the love of his 
kind, and indefatigable in the attempt to investigate and bring to 
light the most hidden operations of the awful malady. 

On the afternoon of a sultry and oppressive day in July, as we 
were sitting in the Doctor's office conversing on subjects connected 
with the pestilence, my companion reclining on a settee enjoying 
the luxury of a splendid ‘Dosamigo,’ the worthy physician remarked 
that as his duties during the morning had been peculiarly arduous, 
he trusted that an interval of leisure would elapse before he was 
again disturbed from his recumbent posture. ‘ At least,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘I will enjoy the aroma from every inch of my excellent 
cigar, before I budge a foot.’ 

Scarcely had he finished the sentence, when a miserable speci- 
men of humanity presented himself, with the request that the 
Doctor would repair without delay to No.—, Elm-street, where a 
person was attacked with the cholera with great violence. My 
friend nodded in token of assent, and the ragged messenger 
departed. 

‘Is not this too bad!’ said the Doctor. ‘ Here was I dissipating 
my cares in a volume of smoke, when this beggarly shoot of an evil 
tree must interrupt my cogitations! But what must be, must be ; 
there ’s no help for it; so, Allons, mon Ami!’ —and forth we sallied. 

As we passed through the almost deserted streets, here and there 
we met a melancholy hearse, conveying a frail relic of mortality to 
his long home; no friend nor relative near to perform the last sad 
rites over the remains of a departed brother. Alas! what fond 
hopes, what clinging affections, what undying remembrances were 
entwined around the tenant of that rude deal-coffin! The great 
may toss their heads with scorn, the reckless may indulge in merni- 
ment, the proud may sneer, when the historian recounts the sad 
fate of the indigent and the lowly; but there are individuals dis- 
tinguished by all the lofty attributes of genius and intelligence, 
whose hearts are consecrated to the cause of philanthropy; who 
can discern the sparkle of the gem through the depths of its incrus- 
tation, and honor virtue in the garb of humanity ! 

The residence of the patient was some ten minutes’ walk from 
the Doctor's office ; and on our tapping at the outer door, and inquir- 
ing for the person who was ill with the cholera, we were directed 
to the second story of the building; and we accordingly ascended 
the narrow flight of stairs that led to the sick man’s apartment. So 
rapid had been our movements, that we had anticipated the mes- 
senger; and when we entered the room, the poor victim of disease 
was without an attendant. One glance at the patient was sufficient 
for us both, for I had gained by experience no little skill in detect- 
ing the nature of an attack; and the looks of sad intelligence 
exchanged between the worthy physician and myself interpreted 
too forcibly the opinion that the sick man’s days were numbered. 
As the Doctor removed the slight covering to examine his pulse, I 
was enabled to perceive that the patient was a man of powerful 
frame; and the agonizing throes with which he combatted the 
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disease indicated a struggle no less powerful than brief; for the 
resistance they make to the grim Conqueror but seems to arouse his 
energies to renewed vigor, and to render more certain the fatal issue 
of the malady. 

While the Doctor was prosecuting his inquiries, I threw a rapid 
glance around the apartment. The furniture was rather scanty, but 
the room still contained sufficient for comfort. The taste with 
which it was arranged exhibited a degree of refinement in the 
female department which rather surprised us, as no one was visible 
but the poor invalid. The humble ornaments which decorated the 
mantel were so placed as to give the proper effect to a framed 
engraving which was suspended above them; the small looking- 
glass was tastefully covered with gauze; fly-nets made of paper 
had been swung from different parts of the room ; and a small, well- 
polished mahogany candle-stand, with leaf turned up, occupied a 
conspicuous corner of the apartment. The tardy messenger now 
appeared, and I Famers ae | despatched him for a nurse whom I had 
before employed, and more effectually urged him to make great 
speed by the promise of an adequate reward. To do the fellow 
justice, the stimulant did arouse him, although before the experi- 
ment was tried I doubted the power of any force that could be 
applied to induce a rapid movement of his locomotive powers. In 
a few minutes the nurse appeared, and was despatched for some 
medicine to a neighboring apothecary. The drugs were soon pro- 
cured, and the Doctor hastened to administer them. Up to this 
period the sick man appeared to take but little notice of any thing 
around him. During the interval that occurred between the 
paroxysms of the disease, he lay in a kind of stupor, and appeared 
almost in a state of unconsciousness. 

After the remedies were administered, as the Doctor was stand- 
ing by his bed-side, and I at a little distance from him, the patient 
rose abruptly in the bed, and in a sudden and heart-thrilling man- 
ner almost shouted forth: ‘ Shall I die, Doctor?’ Never shall I 
forget the concentration of agony which appeared in that inquiry ! 
His very look sent back the blood to my heart, and his voice seemed 
to issue from the depths of a charnel-house. Gazing in the Doc- 
tor’s face, asif life and death were hanging on his lips, he continued 
motionless as a statue. Every sense and every faculty seemed to 
be absorbed; and my worthy friend, whose nerve is proverbial, was 
evidently thrown off his balance. He hesitated, and could not 
reply while that beseeching look was riveted on him. He tured 
away and walked across the room and returned to the bed-side 
before he answered. Having collected his faculties he calmly 
observed, that life and death were with the Almighty; that his 
disease was certainly very violent, and that although recovery was 
possible, yet he solemnly advised him, if he had any thing to com- 
municate, to seize the present opportunity. 

The poor fellow appeared to comprehend the full extent of the 
Doctor's meaning, and sunk back exhausted on his pillow. For 
ten or fifteen minutes he exhibited some mental anxiety, and then 
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in a feeble tone requested the Doctor to listen to what he had to 
say. During all our stay, I could not but notice the stolid and 
indifferent countenance of the nurse whom I employed. She 
moved about the room as if the scenes that were passing had no 
interest for her. Nothing can be imagined more grating to one’s 
feelings than to witness the cold and indifferent manner of a profes- 
sional nurse. The first object that met my sight after the paroxysm 
ef the sick man had passed, was our nurse busily intent on chasing 
a luckless fly around a pane of glass. She evidently knew nothing 
and cared less for the sick man’s agony; and the groans of the 
dying and tlie fixed gasp of the departed were to her equally 
uninteresting. The patient briefly informed the Doctor that he 
was a married man, and that his wife and two children had moved 
to the house of a friend, about five miles from the city, on the Island. 
When he felt the first symptoms of the disease, he procured a 
person to proceed with a one-horse wagon to convey his wife to the 
city. She was expected every moment; and he said he almost 
regretted that he had sent for her, as she was greatly alarmed and 
excited about the disease, and he feared she might also be pros- 
trated. He spoke feelingly, and with no little pathos lamented 
his being withdrawn from the guardianship of his dear little ones, 
for whom he expressed the most ardent sympathy and affection. 
He had evidently improved his mind by reading and reflection, and 
his heart evinced kindness and good feeling. 

While he was yet speaking the lad returned, but without the 
woman. He stated that her friends had persuaded her not to incur 
the risk, and after a great struggle of feeling she had concluded to 
remain. As he delivered the message, the sick man rolled over in 
the bed, and no exhortations nor entreaties could arouse him from 
the depths of despair in which his wife’s continued absence had 
plunged him. ‘The mental anguish he suffered was intense, but it 
was only visible in the twitchings and convulsive movements of the 
muscles of his face. As the Doctor was compelled to travel his 
afternoon rounds, we left the apartment, and were both lost in 
thought until new duties aroused my friend from his reverie, and 
gave to my mind renewed occupation. 

After we had gone over the list and performed the required ser- 
vices, we returned to the Doctor’s office. Finding nothing there to 
demand his presence, we wended our way to the residence of the 
cholera-patient in Elm-street. The afternoon was beautiful; the 
beams of the setting sun flashed brightly and gaily against the 
windows, spires, cupolas, and battlements of the deserted city, as 
if neither care nor sorrow nor suffering found an abiding place 
within its limits. We knocked at the door of the dwelling which 
contained the sick man. I supposed that the long agony was over ; 
but it was not so. As we entered we found the nurse engaged in the 
important task of mending her apron, while the stolid messenger sat 
by the window watching the movements of two wrangling curs who 
were contending for the possession of a meatless bone. The breath 
still flickered in the bosom of the dying man, but it was evident 
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that the struggle was rapidly approaching its termination. His eye 
rolled upward until the iris was completely concealed by the lid. 
He appeared entirely insensible; neither by movement nor sign 
giving the least indication of intelligence. We remained, with the 
intention of witnessing the final issue, as we were of the opinion 
that some friend might be found who would perform the last duties 
over his remains. 

There is nothing that so sharpens the perceptive powers as the 
continued stillness and awe which reign at a moment like this. 
The gathering shadows on the wall, as they slowly increased in 
breadth and distinctness, the fading features of the inmates of the 
apartment as the light gradually receded, and the unearthly pallor 
of the dying man, were rendered more ghastly in the incipient twi- 
light; and every floating reflection of the moving objects without 
appeared in some way linked in mysterious union with the essen- 
tial features of the scene. The ear was no less quickened than the 
sense of sight; for the ticking of an old silver watch on the mantel- 
piece, the chirping of a forlorn cricket on the hearth; even the buzz- 
ing of the flies, and the slight fluttering of the gauze that shrouded 
the plain mirror, were heard with surprising distinctness. 

We had been in the room perhaps from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
when we heard some one rushing up the stairs, and were soon 
comforted by the form of a woman of middle age, her face burning 
like a living coal with excitement and fatigue. It was the sick 
man’s wife; who, smitten with remorse after the messenger sent by 
her husband had left, had started on foot beneath a burning sun, 
and had just arrived to witness the death of her husband. Witha 
scream she rushed to the bed-side. That scream rallied the ex- 
pring energies of the dying man. He rose in the bed, threw his 
arms about her neck, and with a smile hovering on his lips, fell 
back a corpse! 

The afflicted woman stood for a moment, and then sunk down on 
the floor in a swoon. When respiration returned, her eyes flashed 
with the wild brightness of insanity. She stealthily moved about 
the room, saying in a whisper, ‘ Hush! hush! he’s asleep! —don’t 
disturb him! They told me that he was dying, but I knew better:’ 
and she laughed in a manner which made me shudder. Again she 
moved around the room, whispering, ‘ Hush! hush!— he’s asleep!’ 
And if we failed to pay attention to her request, she would fiercely 
exclaim: ‘Don’t!—I tell you he’s asleep!’ 

At length the symptoms of the fatal pestilence appeared on her 
person, accompanied by too certain indications of a fatal result. She 
had recovered her senses, and appeared gratified at the opportunity 
of atoning for her momentary alienation from duty and affection by 
the sacrifice of her life. In eloquent and touching language she 
appealed to the sympathies of the Doctor and myself for her orphan 
children, and uttered a brief but earnest prayer to the Almighty in 
behalf of herself and those who were near and dear to her. I have 
heard many beautiful harangues, but no human eloquence could 
rival the impassioned fervor, deep pathos, and enchaining interest, 
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that flows from the lips of those who plead their cause at the Bar of 
Time, but anticipate judgment from the Bench of Eternity. In less 
than two hours her spirit had departed, and we laid her lifeless 
remains by the side of her deceased husband. 

By considerable solicitation, and the promise of indemnity for all 
advances, we procured the agency of the persons who inhabited a 
part of the same dwelling to take charge of burying the dead. A 
neat little slab marks the spot where the reconciled partners in suf- 
fering repose, and the orphan children have been judiciously pro- 
vided for. 


SIR TOGGENBURG: A BALLAD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER, BY MRS, JAMES HALL, 


I 


‘Knicut! true sister-love for ever 

Plights my heart to thee; 

Other love 1 ask for never, 
Yet ’tis grief to me. 

Ever calm my heart appears, 
Calm I see thee go ; 

Strangely seem thine eyes’ still tears, 
That refuse to flow.’ 


Ile 


And he hears with silent pain — 
Tears him from her side ; 
Clasps her in his arms again, 
Mounts his horse to ride: 
Calls his men all, near and far, 
In the Switz-land home, 
To the Holy Sepulchre 
With cross on breast to roam. 


TI. 


Mighty deeds were done, I ween, 
By that hero’s arm ; 

Still his helmet’s plume was seen 
In the battle’s swarm ; 

And the Toggenburger’s name 
Was the Moorman’s knell ; 

Yet his heart’s lone anguish, Fame 
Had not power to quell. 


Iv. 


He has borne it for a year, 
He can bear no more ; 
Peace his sorrow finds not here, 
And he leaves the war: 
He saw a ship on Joppa’s strand 
With its white sails spread, 
And homeward sought the dear-loved land 
Where the breezes led. 





Sir Toggenburg: a Ballad. 


v. 


At his ancient castle’s entrance 
Knocks the pilgrim low ; 

Ah! and with a thunder-sentence 
It is opened now: 

‘She you seek has ta’en the veil — 

Is the bride of Heaven; 

Yestreen, at the festival, 
She to God was given.’ 


vt. 


Then he quitted evermore 
His ancestral home, 

Donned his armor nevermore — 
Left his steed to roam ; 

From the Toggenburger’s court 
He came down unknown, 

For his noble limbs he sought 
Hair-cloth garb alone. 


Vit. 


And a little hut he rears 
Where the place he sees, 
Where the cloister-wall appears 
Mid dark linden trees : 
Waiting from the morning rise 
Till the evening shone, 
Calm hope beaming in his eyes, 
Sat he there alone, 


VIII. 


Gazing to the cloister yonder, 
Till the long day’s close ; 

Gazing to the loved one’s window, 
Till the window rose ; 

Till the loved one came to meet him, 
Till the dear face smiled, 

Bending in her veil to greet him, 
Calm and angel-mild. 


rx 


Joyfully he laid him then 
In his hut to dream ; 

Still rejoicing when again 
Morning’s light would beam. 

So he sat till many a summer, 
Many a winter’s close, 

Waiting without pain or murmur, 
Till the window rose : 


x. 


Till the loved one came to meet him, 
Till the dear face smiled, 

Bending in her veil to greet him, 
Calm and angel-mild. 

And so sat he there one morning, 
Gone was life and breath, 

Yet toward the window turning 
Wistful looks in death. 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Attornen. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue Attorney had been admitted to bail, in a heavy amount. 
Few would have assisted him from feelings of friendship; but he 
had so strong a hold upon the fears of many, that he found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining sureties for his appearance to stand his trial and 
abide the sentence of the law. These being given, he was once 
more at large, to scheme and plan. 

It was on a bright, clear afternoon that he was walking slowly 
along the street toward his office. That morming the Surrogate had 
decided the forged Will to be valid, and had admitted it to probate. 
The dearest scheme of his heart had succeeded; yet he wore a 
clouded brow. He had much to harass him; for the Grand Jury 
had brought in a bill against him for his attempt upon the life of 
Wilkins; and in a few days he would be obliged to appear as a 
felon at the bar. He felt but too truly that his course had been such 
as to repel all sympathy, and to gather about his path only those 
who would rejoice at his downfall. ‘Imprisonment! disgrace! a 
convict!—a convict!’ muttered he; ‘shall I run for it? — forfeit 
my recognizance, and in aforeign land laugh to scorn their laws, 
and shut my ears to the opinion of the world? My wealth will 
command respect. The world might taunt with his infamy, ‘ Bol- 
ton, the plodding lawyer, who starved on his fees and truckled 4o 
the rich;’ but who will dare to insult the owner of two hundred 
thousand dollars?’ And he raised himself erect, and looked mena- 
cingly about him, as if to confront any such offender, while his lip 
curled as in scorn of those who in his fancy bent the knee to his 
coffers. ‘ Well, well; I’ll think of it. There’s time enough yet. 
Could I but bribe those witnesses to forfeit their bonds and be out 
of the way, I might easily silence Wilkins. Indeed, I’m told that 
he was seen but yesterday, stark mad; so that his evidence goes 
for nothing. One of those men is poor; gold might work upon 
him —and I could spare much rather than risk this public exposure. 
But the other —the Doctor; there’s the rub —there’s the rub!’ 

Thus musing and muttering, Bolton went on. But he felt that 
he had not that readiness of purpose which usually marked him. 
There was a heaviness about his faculties which he could not shake 
off; and at times a strange fear flung its shadow over his heart. It 
came and was gone, almost in the same moment, leaving nothing 
behind it but a vague dread of—he knew not what. He could 
trace it to no cause. He endeavored to reason himself out of it. 
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He was in perfect health; somewhat jaded and worn down by men- 
tal anxiety, it was true; but his physical condition had never been 
better. He drew a long breath. His lungs played freely. He 
stamped his foot on the ground to try its strength. ‘ Nothing wrong 
there; said he. ‘I should say that twenty good years were before 
me. I may have taxed my brain, but Inever abused my body; and 
the reward of my abstinence will be a green old age —ay, and a 
wealthy one!’ As he said this, the word ‘imprisonment’ sounded 
so distinctly in his ear that it made him start; and he tumed to see 
who had uttered it; but there was no one near; and then came that 
same dark, creeping sensation of fear. The sky was clear and 
cloudless; the world was teeming with life ; thousands were moving 
about him, full of strength and vigor, pursuing their every-day plans, 
and each carrying out his own great dream of existence. They had 
no apprehension. They had no forebodings. They were but men, 
mortal like himself; and why should he be haunted with these fore- 
bodings when they were not? ‘They are not dreamers, said he, 
‘and Iam!’ 

It was late when he came to the house in which was his office. 
Every thing seemed so bright and cheerful in the streets, and the 
interior of the old building looked so gloomy and chilly, that he felt 
reluctant to enter it, but strolled on until it began to grow dark. 
Then he directed his steps toward it. At the door he stopped, and 
looked up and down the street and at the sky. There were thoughts 
in the head of that man as he stood there, with his face turned 
toward the clear heavens, which had never been there before; yet 
he spoke not a word, but drawing a long breath of pure air, as if to 
fortify himself against the stagnant exhalations within, slowly 
ascended the stairs and entered his office. 

‘You may go, Tom,’ said he to the boy, who was out of the office 
almost before the sentence was concluded. 

Bolton stood still and looked abstractedly at the door after he was 
gone, as if he had something to say to him, and was endeavoring to 
recall it to his mind; and then he went into the other room and sat 
down. Several letters were lying on the table; and although it 
was his habit to open all letters immediately, yet he was now so 
absorbed in his own reflections that he did not perceive them. At 
last he got up, lighted a candle, and taking them up one by one, 
read their superscriptions. One was in the hand-writing of Higgs; 
and this, with a slight feeling of trepidation, he opened. It ran thus: 


‘Dear Sir: I’ve been at the Surrogate’s office to-day, and find 
the old boy has gone in your favor. When will you be ready to 
hand over the twenty thousand dollars? I want to get it as soon as 
possible, and be off; for after swearing to the execution of a docu- 
ment what never was executed, and to the signature of that very 
respectable old gentleman, John Crawford, who I never clapped 
eyes on in all my life, I feel as if the air of the city was’nt healthy 
forme. Perjury has done for Wilkins; for he’s gone mad, and will 
die soon; so you'll get clear of paying him, and might in considera- 
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tion of that, toss me over a few odd thousands. But I don’t press 
that; and as we made the bargain fairly, beforehand, I’ll stick to it; 
and to tell the truth, I’ve known many a clever fellow swear to a lie 
for less than half the money. I'll call to-morrow; and if you can 
pony up by that time I’d like it all the better, as I want to be out of 
the reach of the law, which has a devil of a long arm. 


Wituram Hices.’ 


‘The sooner he goes the better!’ said Bolton, throwing the letter 
on the table. ‘ His testimony, if wanted hereafter, can be taken 
under a commission; and if not needed he’s better out of the way. 
But twenty thousand dollars cannot be raised by to-morrow. The 
thing’s impossible.’ 

He sat drumming his fingers on the table, until they accidentally 
touched one of the other letters. He took it up and held it to the 
light. ‘It’s from Camden,’ said he; ‘that old matter of Whalter 
and Ross. Let’s see what he says.’ 

He broke the seal and read the first page, and then laid the letter 
down. He then opened the others, glanced at their contents, and 
threw them from him. As he did so, his eye accidentally fell again 
on the letter from Mr. Camden; and at the lower part of the page, 
below the signature, he observed the two words, ‘Turn over” Me- 
chanically he took up the letter and read the postscript attached. 
In an instant his brow became knitted, his breath short and spas- 
modic. His eyes seemed starting from their sockets toward the 
paper; and then with a feeble, plaintive cry, almost like the wail of 
an infant, he sank back in his chair, completely powerless, his arms 
drooping at his side, but with his eyes still glaring at that fatal letter. 
The contents were these :- 

Albany, March 10, 183—. 
‘Revsen Botton, Esa.: 

‘Dear Sir: Will you inform your client that Mr. Isaacs will 
have the money ready to pay off the mortgage on his farm in a week 
from to-day, at which time I will remit you a draft for the amount, 
on one of the banks in your city. 

‘The proposal made by you, in the suit of Whalter vs. Ross, Mr. 
Whalter declines acceding to; and unless a more favorable one can 
be made, I shall notice the cause for trial at the next Circuit. You 
can see Mr. Ross, and learn whether he has any thing better to 
offer. Let me hear from you as early as possible; as in the event 
of my not doing so, I shall suppose that you have nothing farther to 
propose, and shall proceed accordingly. 

‘ Yours respectfully, 
( Turn over.) ‘Joun Campen. 


‘P. S. Ihave just heard of the death of a client of yours, John 
Crawford. In the month of October last he was taken suddenly ill 
in this city, and being much alarmed, got me to draw up a Will, 
which he executed. He afterward recovered, and went off, leaving 
it with me, intending to call for it on his retum. His business 
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however taking him in another direction, he did not return to AlBa- 
ny; and the Will is still in my possession. I shall be in the city in 
a few days, and will bring it with me. Please intimate this to his 


daughter, who being his sole devisee, is the most interested in the 
matter. & OF 


Hour after hour passed; still there sat the Attorney, looking at 
that letter. He seemed to have grown old since he entered the 
room. His face was haggard; his temples sunken; and he twisted 
his fingers one in another with a kind of childish helplessness. 

It was near midnight; and a faint noise echoing through the 
street made him start and cast his eyes fearfully about him; for he 
Was grown within the last few hours as superstitious as a child. 
Then he thought of getting up and going to his own home, away 
from this sad, gloomy office; but he was afraid. His thoughts were 
not of punishment. They were of the grave; of the earth-worm; 
of the future, and its unknown eternity. He began to recall to mind 
what he had done, which he must account for hereafter. He began 
to think his acts over one by one. How clear his memory was! 
He recollected, as if it were but yesterday, one man whom he had 
defrauded of all he owned. He had died in that very room, at his 
feet; and had cursed him with his dying breath. He knew that 
that curse was upon him; he felt its weight palpably pressing him 
to the earth. Well, the man had died; they said his heart was bro- 
ken; his family had become beggars, and his only child, a beautiful 
girl, was now a common harlot in the streets. He thought of a poor 
woman whose son he had imprisoned years before, for a trifling 
debt. The son died in jail, and the mother went mad, and would 
watch for hours at the office-door until he came out; and then 
would shake her long, skinny finger at him, and laugh in his ear 
until it made his flesh creep. Then he thought of many who had 
come to him in his legal capacity; those whom he was grinding to 
the dust, to beg for a little delay; but a week, nay even a day, and 
they would pay him all; but like a good lawyer, and one who had 
the interests of his clients at heart, he had crushed them to the 
earth; had wrung from them their last cent, and had thrown it into 
the coffers of the rich whom he served. He had turned a deaf ear 
to them all; but they came now. They would be heard! Their 
cries were ringing in his ear. He fancied that he saw this sad array 
coming slowly down the dim street; gliding in the old building one 
after another; shadowy and spectral, on they came, up the creaking 
stairs, along the dark entry, until they were crowding at the door of 
the office. He could hear them whisper, and fancied that they were 
pointing at him from without. 

He drew his chair closer to the fire ; he stirred up the dying coals, 
for he was beginning to be chilly; and felt that if there were a 
blaze it would not be so lonely. He coughed loudly too, and rattled 
the poker against the bars of the grate; for there was something in 
the dread silence that made him shudder. The feeling however 
would not go off, for when he ceased, the stillness seemed more 
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intense and fearful. He would have given worlds to have been in 
his own room in bed; but he dared not venture along that dark pas- 
sage, crowded with accusers. Then he fancied that the office 
looked darker and more gloomy; that the lights were duller than 
usual, and he got up and trimmed them; but still there was the 
same dull, uncertain light. He tried to argue himself out of these 
fears; to laugh them off as ridiculous; and he threw himself back 
in his chair and laughed aloud. If ever mortal man felt the agony 
of terror, he did; for at that moment his laugh was echoed from the 
dark passage! Crouching back in his chair, with his heart beating 
fast and hard, and gasping for breath, his hair bristling, he sat watch- 
ing the door. He heard a slight motion in the entry, like a sliding, 
creeping step. It stopped. Then it came again, and nearer; then 
a hand touched the knob, and was withdrawn. Then it took it 
again, turned it, and opened the door ajar; and two bright eyes 
glared in through the crack. It opened wider; and a tall, gaunt 
figure stole cautiously in, turning the key after it. It then slowly 
and with a cat-like step crept toward the Attorney, until it came in 
the full light of the candles. 

With a feeling partly of horror and partly of relief, Bolton sprang 
to his feet, as the light revealed to him the ghastly features of 
Wilkins. 

‘ Wilkins!’ exclaimed he. 

‘ That’s me!’ said the other, looking vacantly about him. ‘ That’s 
me! Iwonder where Lucy is!’ 

‘Lucy ?— your wife?? exclaimed the Attorney, staring at him. 
‘Why you should know. She’s dead, long ago.’ 

‘They told me so,’ said he, shaking his head sadly ; ‘ but I didn’t 
believe it. She wouldn’t-die and leave me all alone. I know she 
wouldn't. It wasn’t like her,’ 

‘Poor fellow!’ muttered Bolton. ‘It’s too true. She’s dead.’ 

‘Dead! Then who murdered her?’ shouted the maniac, con- 
fronting the Attorney; ‘who murdered her, I say?’ he fairly 
screamed, and at the same time advancing; ‘who murdered her? 
I'll tell you who did it! It was Reuben Bolton! He didit! She 
told me so, in the grave-yard. I laid my head upon her grave, and 
she spoke to me, and told me; and I swore I would have revenge! 
And now I’m looking for him!’ 

‘Good God! George!’ exclaimed the Attorney, shrinking from 
the excited mad-man. ‘I never harmed your wife; indeed I did 
not!’ 

‘Who are you?’ demanded Wilkins, clutching him by the coat, 
and dragging him forward with a strength that his appearance 
scarcely indicated. ‘Ha! have I found you?’ 

‘God! George! I never harmed your wife!’ exclaimed Bolton, 
absolutely paralysed with fear; ‘never, on my soul!’ 

‘You lie! you he! Where zs she then?’ demanded Wilkins, 
now roused to a perfect frenzy of madness. ‘I swore I’d revenge 
her! I’ve caught him!—now for his blood! Huzza! huzza!’ 
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shouted he, suddenly dashing his hand in his bosom, and drawing 
out a large knife. 


‘God of heaven! protect me!’ exclaimed the Attorney, struggling 
to get loose. ‘Help! help! help!’ 

Now, however, Wilkins was ungovernable. He sprang upon the 
Attorney, and bore him to the earth; but Bolton was a muscular 
man, and driven to desperation, his struggles were fearful. He 
threw Wilkins from him, and although wounded, contrived to get to 
his feet and grasp the iron poker. This however offered but slight 
resistance to the maniac. Regardless of blows, he dashed in upon 
the Attorney, and drove the knife to the haft in his stomach, and 
drew it out with a long downward cut; and as the wretched man 
fell, he sprang upon him, and hacked and gashed him until his loud 
screams were stopped by the blood that gushed up from his throat, 
and his groans and cries sank into silence. 


In the morning when the clerk came to open the office, the key 
was not in its usual place. He knocked, thinking that business had 
called the Attorney there earlier than usual; but all was quiet. 
He went to Bolton’s lodgings; but he had not been there. He 
returned and wandered about the premises, supposing that Bolton 
might have gone out, and would be back shortly. But hour after 
hour passed, and it became late in the morning; still Bolton did not 
come. By this time the clerk’s anxiety had increased, and fear and 
suspicion began to take the place of uncertainty. These commu- 
nicated themselves to others to whom he mentioned them. A small 
group collected about the house, and finally ascended to the office- 
door and knocked. No answer. One of them then placed his 
shoulder to it and burst it open. 

On the floor in front of them, stone-dead, was the lawyer; and 
crouching at his side, like a wild beast, with his long talons still 
clenched in the folds of the cravat of his victim, sat an object that 
scarcely seemed human; his large eyes glaring like fire from the 
deep caverns in which they were sunken, his beard black and 
unshorn, his teeth protruding like fangs, his face dabbled with dirt 
and blood, his clothes in rags, and his hair hanging like ropes on his 
shoulders. Such was Wilkins! 

They rushed in and dragged him from his prey. He made no 
resistance, but laughed until he made the building ring; and then 
with a shout he suddenly broke from them, and darted out of the 
house with a speed that baffled all pursuit. 

There was one tie of relationship that yet linked Wilkins to the 
earth, and that was a mother, whom he had not seen for years ; and 
toward her home, with that strange instinct that sometimes lingers 
in a blasted mind when all else is wrecked for ever, directed his 
course ; sometimes pausing, sometimes straying far off in another 
direction, but in the end always making that his destination. And 
so he wandered on until night; and then, gaunt, haggard, like one 
in the last stage of mortal disease, he stood before his mother. 
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Thirty miles had the miserable man come that day on foot. His 
feet were bleeding, and left their red tracks on the floor as he stood 
there. ‘Lock the door, mother, said he, gazing wildly about him; 
‘they’re after me!’ 

‘George! my boy! my own dear boy!’ exclaimed the old woman, 
hobbling across the room and flinging her arms about his neck, as 
soon as she recognized him ; ‘and you have come at last?’ 

‘Why don’t you lock the door?’ said he, looking restlessly around 
as he spoke. ‘They’re after me; and they’ll have me! Oh! 
mother! save me from them!’ And the wretched outcast threw 
his arms about her, and buried his face in her bosom, as if he were 
again a child, and sought the shelter which she once could give. 

His mother gradually withdrew herself from his hold, and going 
to the door, shut and bolted it. ‘ There, George, you are safe now, 
said she ; ‘now tell me all about it. What ails you? And Lucy, 
where is she ?’ 

But Wilkins’ mind was wandering, and he seemed restless. He 
got up and went to the door; then returned, and then went to it 
again, and tried the bolts and bars; and having done this, he sat 
down and took her hand, and looked up in her face with a childish 
vacancy that made her fear the worst; and then he laid his head 
quietly on her kees, and was soon asleep. 

He slept for more than an hour ; a perturbed and broken slumber, 
sometimes muttering to himself, sometimes laughing in a low merry 
tone, and at times gnashing his teeth. At last he awoke, and sat 
up, gazing about the room. 

‘ Mother!’ said he, in a low tone, ‘is that you ?’ 

‘Yes, my child!’ said she, bending over him, and putting his 
matted hair back from his sunken forehead. 

‘ And it’s alla dream!’ muttered he; ‘alla dream! Well, well; 
I thought that I had become a man, and had married; and that she 
was in her grave, and that Ae had murdered her, and that I killed 
him, and that they were after me. Is that blood on my hands, 
mother?’ said he, suddenly starting up and extending toward her 
his two hands, which were still stained with the blood of his last 
night's work. ‘Is that blood? Have I killed any body?’ 

‘No, no, my dear boy; you have not!’ exclaimed his mother. 
‘Lie down, lie down ; that’s a dear boy. You're very tired; so go 
to sleep.’ 

Wilkins made no reply; but sat gazing with a troubled look at 
his own hands. At last he again laid his head upon her knees. 
‘Cover me up, mother; I’m very cold.” His mother threw some- 
thing over him. ‘There, now put your arms around me. You'll 
keep them off when they come, wo’n’t you ?’ 

The old woman bent her head over him, and wept; and the 
wretched man, nestling up to her like a child, looked in her face and 
smiled, then laid his head down and closed his eyes. 

He never opened them again ; for when his mother attempted to 
arouse him, after a long time, his head fell back. Wilkins was 
dead! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Far and wide rang the news of that fearful murder. Men 
stopped each other to talk of it in the crowded streets, and women 
gossipped over it at their fire-sides until they drove the blood from 
their own cheeks. From morning till night hundreds loitered about 
the blood-stained building, gazing at its old walls and crumbling 
cornices with that mixture of apprehension and delight which go 
hand in hand so strangely. Some were busy in conjecturing which 
was the room wherein the deed was done. Some stood in silence 
with folded arms. One or two ventured into the passage and up 
the stairs; and as they creaked beneath their tread, they sank their 
voices and spoke in whispers; and having looked at the door of the 
office, and pointed it out to each other, they slunk out, without 
going in, glad to be once more in the open air. At last the police 
took the matter in hand. They went to the room and examined it; 
overhauled the papers, winked their eyes solemnly at the bloody 
knife, which still lay on the floor; shook their heads and made pro- 
found remarks to each other, in a solemn tone, which struck peculiar 
awe to the hearts of three small boys who had followed at their 
heels. After taking voluminous notes, they came out, shut the door 
with a loud bang, and locked it, so that none should enter. The 
crowd hung round the spot for several days; but as the wonder 
grew stale it gradually melted away, leaving the old house to 
silence and an evil name. 

But bright things were in store for others who have largely 
figured in this story. Mingled with the rumors which were rife 
respecting the death of the Attorney, was one of the detection of 
the foul fraud attempted by him against the daughter of Mr. Craw- 
ford, which had been brought to light by letters found in his posses- 
sion at the time of his death. These reports reaching the ears of 
Mr. Camden, hastened his movements. He forthwith proceeded to 
the city with the authentic will of Mr. Crawford in his possession. 
Before his arrival, having been informed of all that had transpired 
respecting the forged document, and being ignorant of the address 
of Miss Crawford, he went directly to Mr. Fisk, to whom he delivered 
the real Will, and who immediately took the proper steps to have it 
admitted to probate, and the previous one annulled. 

Great was the joy of Doctor Thurston on receiving this news. 
He hastened to Miss Crawford’s house, and kicked the slow ser- 
vant, partly because he kept him waiting too long at the door, and 
partly because he told him that what he was so anxious to commu- 
nicate belonged to that valuable class of information called by way 
of distinction ‘piper’s news.’ Once in the house, he hurried up to 
Miss Crawford's apartment, took both of her hands in his, shook them 
violently, gave her a hearty salute, and then trotted out of the room. 
When in the entry, however, it struck him that he had not suffi- 
ciently testified his satisfaction ; so he opened the door, thrust in his 
head, and exclaiming, ‘Damme! I’m delighted!’ shut it after him, 
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and sallied into the parlor, where he repeated nearly the same cere- 
monies, omitting the salute, upon Wharton, whom he found sitting 
there. Having thus got rid of the first ebullition of his pleasure, 
he commenced walking up and down the room, rubbing his hands 
together as if deriving intense satisfaction from the operation ; occa- 
sionally chuckling, and hugging himself up as if he had lately been 
seized with a violent and somewhat spasmodic attachment to his 


own person. At last he stopped in front of Wharton: 
‘Frank!’ said he. 


Wharton looked up. 

‘ Helen is a fine girl—a very fine girl; I think I might venture 
to say, a d—d fine girl!’ 

Having thus asserted Miss Crawford’s character, and clenched 
the last assertion by a blow of his fist on the table, he again paced 
the room, rubbing his hands, and embracing himself more violently 
than ever; while Wharton patiently waited for the conclusion of 
the sentence, which his knowlege of the Doctor's habits made him 
aware would come in due season. 

‘Rich, too—rich, Frank; handsome, young —a glorious girl! —a 
prize fora king! Isn’t she?’ And he now looked at him until he 
got an assenting answer. 

‘ Nobody in the world to care for her but me, is there?’ 

Again he paused, and looked Wharton steadily in the face; but 
this time no answer came. 

‘Very well. I thought as much. She’s all alone, poor girl! 
She’s under some obligations to me, too; and she shan’t go a-beg- 
ging fora protector. I’m not so very old. Look at that leg!’ said 
he, stretching out his nght supporter, ‘and that arm; firm as iron! 
I’ll marry her myself!’ - 

As he said this he turned on his heel and resumed his walk up 
and down the room, without appearing to notice the deep flush 
which had covered over Wharton’s face while he was speaking. 

‘Don’t you think she’ll take me, Frank?’ said he, again check- 
ing himself in mid career, in front of Wharton’s chair. ‘I know she 
will! She’d be very ungrateful if she did not—very ungrateful ! 
Come, Frank, you must go at once, and make the offer forme. Be 
about it, bby —be about it! I’m afraid some one else will get the 
start of me.’ 

Wharton turned very pale, and then said : 

‘My dear Doctor, I think—that is—I would rather that you 
should select some other person. I am sure that I should make 
but a bad messenger. Iam certain that I should fail’ 

‘Why?’ said the old man, eyeing him sharply; ‘why?’ 

Wharton became slightly embarrassed; at length he said: ‘ To 
be candid with you, I have feelings and wishes with respect to 
Miss Crawford totally at variance with your success ; and therefore 
it is unfair in you to ask me to make a proposal which if successful 
must ruin my own happiness.’ 


‘You have?’ said the Doctor, quietly. 
‘I have.’ 
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‘ And you intend to press your suit in opposition to mine? and now 
that you find all my hopes of happiness centered in that girl and her 
welfare, you do not hesitate to thwart the intentions of the old man 
who has been a father to you, and has protected you from child- 
hood, and to blight the dearest wish of his heart? Is this so, 
Frank ?’ 

It was a hard task for Wharton to struggle with feelings which 
he had cherished for years ; but he did so; and at last he took the 
hand of the Doctor in his, and said: 4 No, my old friend, I will not. 
You shall meet with no obstacle from me. Marry her if you can. 
She’s a noble girl. God forbid that I, by word or deed, should 
bring upon myself the charge of ingratitude, by crossing the path of 
one who has always been my best friend. But you must seek 
some one else to bear your message, for I cannot; indeed I cannot.’ 

‘ And you will not endeavor to prevent my fulfilling my intention ?’ 

‘Indeed I will not!’ replied Wharton, earnestly. 

‘Well, I did not expect that, said the Doctor, coldly. ‘Didn't I 
bring you up from the time that you were no higher than my knee? 
Answer me that !’ 

‘You have been very kind to me,’ said Wharton. 

‘And had n't I a right to expect that as I grew old and feeble, you 
would be a stay to me, and would counsel me; and if needs be, 
shield me from harm? Hadn't Ia right to expect all this, I say?’ 
asked he, warmly. 

‘You had, indeed, replied Wharton; ‘and as far as I can, you 
shall always find me ready to repay the debt of kindness which I 
acknowledge.’ 

‘ Shall 1?’ said the Doctor, with a sneer. ‘ This looks like it; 
for at this very moment, when I, almost in my dotage, and scarcely 
able to carry my own tottering carcass, talk of committing such a 
downright piece of folly as running off with a gay, giddy girl, who 
would lead me the devil’s own life —a rattling, wild hoyden, who 
would raise such a din about my old ears that I should be glad to 
tumble out of the world at a hop-skip-and-jump to get rid of 
her— you in the most demure manner say that although you will 
not assist, yet you will not stir a finger to prevent the consumma- 
tion of this outrageous piece of folly! As I said before, I did not 
expect this of you.’ 

‘But my dear Sir, said Wharton, earnestly, ‘what do you want? 
What should I do?’ 

‘Do? I'll tell you what J would do. If I were in your place I 
would step up to my venerable friend, and I would say to him: 
‘My dear old fellow, don’t be a fool! I wo'n’t permit it. You 
must not make such a sacrifice at your years. Sooner than that, 
I’ll offer myself as a substitute, and will take the girl off your 
hands. That’s what I would do.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Wharton, whose face began to brighten, ‘ I understand.’ 

‘You do? Well, it’s time. And you’ll make the sacrifice ?’ 

‘I will’ 
‘When?’ 
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‘Let me choose my own time, said Wharton ; ‘for considering 
the picture which you have just drawn of the life that I am to lead, 
I think that I ought not to be hurried.’ 

The old man took a pinch of snuff, and shaking his head, said : 

‘You’re a droll fellow. Have it your own way. Putting his 
cane under his arm, he went into the street without saying another 
word. 

Wharton kept his promise ; and before the year was out he had 
offered himself as a substitute for the Doctor; and was accepted, 
and sacrificed according to agreement. 


On the day succeeding the murder, Mr. Higgs, ignorant of what 
had happened, was making the best of his way to the Attorney’s 
office. He thought it strange that a crowd should be lingering 
about the door and looking up at the windows as if there were 
something very remarkable in what had hitherto struck him as a 
house very far gone in dilapidation, and not at all peculiar for any 
thing except an extremely rusty and gloomy exterior. Elbowing 
his way through the throng, he was on the point of entering the 
door, when he felt his arm touched, and looking round, perceived 
the stunted marker, his usually composed countenance lighted up 
with an expression of great interest, beckoning him to follow. At 
the same time he quickly but cautiously placed his finger on his 
lip. Higgs did not-know what to make of this maneuvre, but he 
did not forget that the marker was shrewd and intelligent, and 
rarely acted without a motive ; so he turned in the direction which 
he had taken. 

‘You had better evaporate !’ said the boy, as soon as they were 
out of ear-shot of the crowd. ‘ What the blazes brought you here, 
when all your plans is bu’st up, and you’m got to streak it? Why 
aint you off?’ 

Higgs favored the boy with a look of intense investigation, and 
then said: ‘ Go on, Charley; what’s to pay ?’ 

‘Then you have n't heard it ?’ 

‘ No, and am not likely to, if you keep on asking questions, with- 
out answering them. What is it?’ 

‘ This is it, said the boy, earnestly: ‘ Wilkins settled the hash of 
that legal gen’leman, Bolton, last night; slashed him all to slivers; 
and when they bvw’st into his office this morning they found him as 
dead as a hammer.’ 

‘Great God!’ ejaculated Higgs. ‘ Well? well?’ 

‘Well, said the boy, ‘that wasn’t the wo’st of it. Wilkins is 
mad and tother dead; so that there is not much can be done to 
them. But they found letters of your’n to the lawyer, and letters 
of his’n, all about that Will; and the police have got all on’em, and 
will soon be arter you. So I think you’d better be off’ That’s all.’ 

‘I think so myself, Charley, said Mr. Higgs, after a short pause ; 
‘and I’ll remember the good turn you’ve done me this day ; I will, 
Charley; and if ever you are in trouble, come to me and I’ll help 
you. By Heaven! Iwill. If I have but a shilling, you shall share 
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it. Good by! I have thought hard of you, but I find the Devil is 
not as black as he’s painted.’ 

‘I find the same identical thing, said the marker, composedly, 
thrusting his hands in his pockets; ‘ but you’d better trot. Off with 
you!’ 

Urged this second time, Higgs hurried off, while the marker 
sauntered back to the house to pick up more gossip. 

From that time Mr. Higgs was absent from his usual haunts ; 
and at the same time a gentleman singularly like him in personal 
appearance took lodgings in a small attic, in an unfrequented part 
of the city, where he locked himself up, saw nobody except a small 
stunted boy, who occasionally called and had long and confidential 
sonversations with him in so low a tone that none could overhear 
them. The rest of the time the stranger passed in reading the 
newspapers and imbibing beer with great perseverance and relish. 
His name however was Brown. 

For days after the appearance of Mr. Brown at his new lodgings 
the noise of the murder spread through the city. In broad thorough- 
fares where the butterflies of the world sunned themselves, and in 
narrow alleys where thieves skulked and the poor starved, it found 
its way. Every thing connected with it came to the broad glare of 
day; and among other things the last letter from Higgs to the 
Attorney figured in the public journals with a frequency which in 
any other case Mr. Higgs might have thought quite desirable. It 
was generally followed by a firm assurance from the editor to his 
readers, that a warrant was out against Higgs, that the police were 
on his track, and that he could not escape. Mr. Brown had been 
living in privacy for some days when this paragraph met his eye. 
Having concluded it, he laid his paper on the floor, uttered the single 
monosyllable, ‘D—n!’ buttoned his coat to the chin, put on his hat, 
drained to the very dregs a small mug which had contained ale, 
and opening the door of his room, quietly decamped. Mr. Brown 
never returned to his lodgings, nor was Higgs ever taken, notwith- 
standing the predictions of the editor, and the noted vigilanee of the 

olice. 

; Of Mr. Higgs nothing more is known; but shortly after the dis- 
appearance of Mr. Brown from his abode, that gentleman arrived in 
Texas, where he soon became engaged in an extensive law-prac- 
tice, being particularly well versed in the crirainal branches of that 
profession, and profoundly learned in the law relating to wills. I 
am informed however that the effect of his intense application to 
business is showing itself in his eyes and nose, the former of which 
are becoming somewhat weak, and the latter slightly red at the end. 
It has been suggested by some ill-meaning person that Mr. Brown 
and Higgs were the same individual; but such a suggestion could 
only have come from an evil-minded person, and should be frowned 
down as a vile slander against a man of unimpeachable character. 

Mr. Rawley and his dog a few years since left their former place 
of abode without mentioning their intentions to any one; and so 
profound is the mystery attached to their departure .that I am 
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informed neither his wife nor sixty-two creditors, nor five deputy- 
sheriffs, who have shown a most lively interest in his welfare by 
diligently searching for him from that time to the present, have 
been able to throw any light upon the subject. At first it was 
feared that he might have jumped in the dock and bathed himself 
out of the world, and it was suggested that if the river were drag- 
ged his body would be found. But his antipathy to water unless 
diluted with some stimulant having been duly reflected on, it was 
concluded that not even a strong hankering for sudden death could 
have overcome that ; and the idea was abandoned as preposterous. 

About a year after Mr. Rawley’s departure, Mr. Quagley struck 
up an intimacy with his deserted wife. His visits became more 
and more regular; he sat longer, and seemed to think more pro- 
foundly ; once or twice he complained of a little kind of flurry about 
the heart, and then would shake his head mysteriously at the lady ; 
and on one occasion, when departing, being accompanied by her to 
the door, a succession of short, sudden reports, not unlike the corks 
popping out of half a dozen overcharged porter-bottles, was heard 
in the entry. This discharge of artillery was accompanied by a 
very gentle scream, and in a short time Mrs. Rawley returned 
a little flushed in the face, adjusting her cap, which had in some 
unaccountable manner got out of place, probably in endeavoring to 
stop up the bottle from which the noise proceeded ; and Mr. Quag- 
ley was heard chuckling to himself, and muttering as he went past 
the window: ‘Cuss me! but she isn’t so bad!’ From the direc- 
tion in which all these straws were blowing, and from the fact that 
Mr. Quagley one day said, in the the most resolute manner, ‘ If he 
would n’t like to know whether that there Rawley had hopped the 
twig or not, he hoped he might be sniggered, it was strongly 
suspected that he had designs on the lady in question. 

But the best laid plans sometimes fail, and Mr. Quagley was a 
striking instance of the truth of this novel maxim; for one fine 
afternoon, after having been uncommonly merry, and having, as he 
metaphorically remarked, oiled the wheels of life’s locomotive with 
a slight sling or two, he gradually retired into what he called a 
‘brown study,’ a peculiar state of mind and body into which he was 
in the habit of relapsing after indulging the unctuous process just 
mentioned, and reposing his body on a chair and his head in a 
comer, he soon became merged in a profound calm. The usual 
hour for his leaving his study having passed, it struck the stunted 
marker that it was both longer and browner than common. On 
attempting to awaken him, however, he discovered that his studies 
were ended for ever, and that life’s locomotive had burst its boiler, 
and got off the track. 

The establishment was broken up and the table sold; the ‘ Retreat’ 
disappeared, and the poor marker, after sauntering about the streets 
for several days with his hands in his pockets, whistling a careless 
tune with a heavy heart, betook himself to selling newspapers, an 
avocation in which he acquired great distinction by the ease of his 
manners and the harmonious fluency with which the names of a 
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dozen or twenty journals flowed from his lips, without his missing a 
syllable or catching a breath. Having accumulated a small capital 
in this profession, and being of an ambitious turn, he gave it the 
go-by, and is at present a sub-editor to a leading journal in this city. 

s. Dow, on recovering from her fainting-fit at the surrogate’s 
office, retreated to her house in deep wrath; and having spent 
an hour in tearing her hair and gnashing her teeth — which, the 
former being a wig and the latter false, and originally reared in the 
mouth of a negro who had died of the small-pox, was not accom- 
panied by any great bodily inconvenience — she retired to her own 
room, opened a small box, and without word or comment other than 
a spasmodic effort at swallowing an imaginary potato which rose 
in her throat, committed a large package of letters to the flames. 
She then went down stairs and rang the parlor-bell. 

‘ Aaron, do you know of the affront which has been put on me?’ 
said she, in a subdued tone, as the man-servant thrust his head in 
the door, and then walked deliberately to the middle of the room 
and stopped. 

‘I do, said Aaron. 

‘ How shall I be revenged? I shall die if I aint’ 

‘ Marry some one else.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Me!’ replied Aaron. 

The perspiration gushed in large drops on Aaron’s forehead as he 
uttered this bold piece of advice, and he looked apprehensively | 
toward the door; but it was received with more favor than he had 
anticipated ; and but a very short time had elapsed before the man- 
servant had actually kissed the widow, a performance which he 
might have repeated, had not the lady suggested that she was in a 
state of high excitement, which proceedings of that nature tended 
rather to increase than diminish, and begged him to consider how 
recently her feelings had been lacerated by the most barbarous of 
men. Aaron took the hint; but he nevertheless urged his suit with 
such warmth and success that Mrs. Dow consented to change her 
state that very day. Before night the ceremony was performed, 
and instead of supping in the kitchen, Aaron took his tea in the 
parlor; the red-haired cook with prominent teeth officiating as 
waiter, that situation being resolutely declared by Aaron to be 
vacant, in defiance of the entreaties of his wife, who begged him 
to perform the duties but for that single night. But Aaron was so 
obstinately astonished that his lady could even think of employing 
him in such menial occupations, that she yielded the point; and 
the red-haired cook was called from the regions below to attend in 
his place. 

Phillips yet lives; still the same generous fellow that he ever 
was, with a hand and heart always open to the voice of suffering. 
Many a spirit which was weary and heavy laden has been light- 
ened by his kindness; many a sad eye has learned to glow with 
pleasure at the sight of him. Though his means are scanty he 
never makes that a plea for turning a deaf ear to the cry of distress; 
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and his ready aid has often sustained those whom misfortune had 
driven to the verge of despair, and rescued those whom want had 
kept balancing between hunger and crime. Although his connec- 
tion with this story has been a painful one, let us hope that there 
may still be pleasant dreams in store for him, and that he may yet 
meet with instances where a wife’s love was rewarded, and where 
a husband knew how to appreciate that best gift in life. 


A Frew words respecting himself and his friends, and Joun Quop 
will lay aside his pen. 

I had not proceeded far in the preceding narrative, when letter 
after letter dropped in, until my number of correspondents was so 
numerous that being somewhat slow of thought and by no means a 
ready writer, I found+the answering of them no slight task. At 
that period I broke off all public notice of them, and addressed - 
myself more particularly to the continuation of my story. 

Not long after this, while sitting in my room, with my dog asleep 
at my feet, I heard a sharp knock at the door; and before I could 
reply to it, a stout man fashionably dressed and carrying a thick 
stick under his arm entered, accompanied by an iron-gray bull-dog 
of the most unprepossessing countenance. The gentleman held 
the door open until the dog was in the room, then walked up to me, 
slapped me somewhat roughly on my left shoulder, which is a little 
rheumatic, and introduced himself as Mr. Snagg, and his com- 
panion as a great-grandson of that invaluable dog Slaughter, whose 
loss he should ever deplore, and respecting whom he had written to 
me. I could not but give a cordial reception to one who had 
evinced so much good feeling toward me, and I requested him to 
be seated. He seemed particularly proud of his dog, and dwelt on 
his prowess with great satisfaction. By way of showing his 
unbounded confidence in his abilities, he offered to bet fifty dollars 
that he would set him on my dog, who had judiciously retreated 
under a distant chair, and that in three minutes by the watch he 
would ‘rip him all to smash.’ I declined the proposition, at the 
same time admitting the appearance of great talent of that peculiar 
description which was stamped upon the countenance of his dog. 
This seemed to satisfy him, and the conversation took a general 
turn. 

From that time he became a daily visiter at my rooms, kindly 
volunteering his opinion through the whole of the preceding narra- 
tive, and criticising it with a most friendly freedom and diffuseness. 
It is owing to him however that I have been able to pursue my 
avocations without molestation, for not a few of the various commu- 
nications received by me were of an unfriendly character. Some 
persons wanted to know whether my descriptions were personal ; 
whether they referred to them and theirs; and one gentleman 
swore that if Mrs. Dow was meant for his aunt, who died in the 
Havana in the year 16, he’d make me smell thunder; a perfume 
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which, from his tone and manner of offering it, I presume must be 
very disagreeable. 

The answering of these letters, and adjusting all difficulties arising 
from them, Mr. Snagg kindly took upon himself; and though I am 
ignorant of his mode of compromising them, it certainly was most 
effectual, as I was never troubled with a second communication 
from any of those whom he visited. Once in particular I received 
a note which concluded with the rather hostile hint that ‘the 
skin of a cow was not unfrequently used for other purposes than 
that of shoe-leather” Being an elderly man and somewhat timor- 
ous, this letter agitated me not a little; but Mr. Snagg, with his 
usual friendly freedom, having taken it from my hand and perused 
it from beginning to end, begged me to make myself perfectly easy, 
as he would settle the difficulty at once. Putting on his hat he 
forthwith proceeded to the residence of the writer, accompanied by 
his dog. What occurred there I never knew; but I observed on 
Mr. Snagg’s return that his face was slightly discolored in the 
neighborhood of the left eye, and that his dog amused himself 
during the whole of that afternoon by shaking violently the skirt of 
a coat which he brought with him in his mouth, and which certainly 
did not belong to the coat of Mr. Snagg. I am happy to add that 
I received no farther communication from the gentleman in question. 

Another person to whom I am under no slight obligation is the 
constable from whom, as I have mentioned before, I learnt many of 
the facts of my tale. He has looked over my ms. with great care, 
at times suggesting alterations and adding new matter, which once 
or twice I feared might have been borrowed from the regions of 
romance. But he so pertinaciously maintained his own accuracy, 
talking warmly of his honor, and swearing to his own veracity with 
such vehemence, that I felt to doubt longer would be doing him a 
great injustice. 

So far all had gone well; but there are clouds even in a sunny 
sky; and a heavy shadow seemed to fall upon me one day, when 
the little boy who had so often nestled in my arms, and made 
my room merry with his voice, informed me that his parents intended 
to quit the city, and that he had come to take his leave. It was a 
sad hour for me; but he went off, and the last I saw of him was 
when he stopped on turning a comer and waved his hand to me 
as I leaned out of my window to look after him. It grew dark 
while I was leaning out of that window, but he did not return; 
and I closed the sash and sat down in my room with a heavier heart 
than I had known for years. 

As I take a warm interest in every thing about me, I have met 
with another source of trouble in the person of my dog. I know 
not how it occurred, but one day he left me in high dudgeon at a 
fancied insult, and I am much afraid that in an unguarded moment, 
and under the influence of ill humor, he ventured to interfere in 
some vulgar brawl in which he had no concer; for that night he 
returned to my room with his tail cut off’ He has never been the 
same dog from that hour ; and although with the philosophy peculiar 
VOL. XX. 34 
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to his character he endeavors to bear up against his loss, it evidently 
affects his spirits. I once observed him in sad contemplation of a 
large wood-cut illustrative of the fox that had lost his tail, but it did 
not appear to comfort him, for after pondering over it for some time, 
he shook his head in a manner indicating that it was all nonsense, 
and walked gloomily over to my house. I think I may safely say 
that in all respects, except the regularity with which he comes to 
his meals, and the rapidity with which he swallows them, he is an 
altered animal. 

And now in reply to a question as to the legal accuracy of this 
story, I must add, that it is sufficiently accurate for all purposes, and 
to any thing more I did not aspire: for in the matter of Wills I have 
had but little experience, and never in the course of my practice did I 
come in contact with an entire live surrogate. Transient glimpses 
of that ominous magistrate, who was always associated in my mind 
with the undertaker, the sexton, and the grave-digger, as others 
entered his office, were all that I ever had. The shelves with 
their heavy volumes were unexplored by me, and the clerk with a 
frizzled wig never had his reveries disturbed by my footstep. The 
reason is plain; when at the bar I had but one client, a ragged out- 
at-elbows fellow, who lived by his wits, and died many years since, 
leaving few except me to grieve for him, (for he was a friend as 
well as a client,) and nothing but debts behind him; a species of 
property which, although very liberally diffused throughout society, I 
have generally discovered that no one seems anxious to administer on. 
He was never litigious. He permitted those of his creditors who chose 
to do so, to get judgments against him, without opposition ; and 
although in the heat of my le gal fervor I hinted to him of the delay 
which he might obtain by’my assistance, he merely said : ‘ No, no; 
poor devils! let them get a judgment, if it’s any comfort to them, 
for they are not likely to get any thing else. He was a true 
prophet; for he died as he had lived—penniless; and the cost of 
his funeral came out of my pocket. 

But I am growing garrulous, and it is time that I should break 
off, and say that single sad word, ‘ Farewell!’ It is a heavy word 
for all to utter; but more particularly for the aged; and I must con- 
fess myself loath to end a companionship which I hope has grown 
up between us during the long months of a whole year; for I fancied 
that I had established an intimacy with my readers; and that while 
I was at work in my solitary room, a feeling of kindness toward me 
might lie hid in some out-of-the-way corner of their hearts, and that 
their thoughts would sometimes wander off to my dim chamber and its 
time-worn occupant. These were pleasant fancies; and even if I 
deceived myself by entertaining them, still they served to cheer me 
on in the early part of this long-spun tale; to make me sad as I 
saw it drawing to a close; and to render it no light task to say to 
those who have patiently followed me through, ‘ Farewell!’ It is 
a matter of much uncertainty whether we shall ever meet again; 
for my blood is running slowly, my limbs are trembling, and ere 
long this heart may be cold, and Jonn Quon be only a name. 





The Highway of Genius. 


THE HIGHWAY OF GENIUS. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Siient, beneath the overhanging sky, 
I stand in solitude sublime ; 

I see the train of great ones passing by — 
The mental monarchs of our time. 


I see their white robes sweeping on the ground, 
Th’ unspotted royal robes of fame ; 

I see their brows with crowns of glory bound, 
That shine as ’t were with heavenly flame. 


Onward they go, with thoughts turned far above 
The airy home of yonder cloud, 

And mid the common ranks of men they move 
Like giants in a pigmy crowd. 


Some young and vigorous; others in whom years 
And care have worn away their powers; 

But in their histories all, this truth appears — 
The path to fame is not a path of flowers. 


Proud boy! that at the sunrise of thy life 
Dreamest of glory day and night, 

Fear not to brave the peril and the strife — 
Be not disheartened at this sight. 


Strive boldly, and thou too wilt learn, at will, 
To use this wondrous power divine, 

To lay thy hand on human hearts, until 
They beat in unison with thine. 


Aim, eagle-like, no lower than the sun! 
Shut out the world of vulgar sense ; 
Cherish no hope but Truth’s, till life is done, 
No fears, save of Omnipotence. 


But let thy young mind’s aims be brought 
Boldly to emulate, fair youth, 

These conquerors in the battle-field of Thought, 
Wielding the weapons Hope and Truth. 


Life gives the oil unto the lamp of mind; 
Hope lends the heat the flame to raise ; 
Fame gives the light to show it to mankind, 

Death shuts its image from our gaze ! 


Act, that thy Life from blemish may be free, 
Thy Hope above an earthly crown; 

Then shall thy Fame give light that all may see, 
Thy Death add strength to thy renown. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


Tet me, fair daughters of the rough dark Earth! who gave you 
your lovely forms? for truly were ye shaped by delicate fingers. 
What fairy spirits ascend from your sweet chalices? and what 
delight do ye feel when celestial visitants rock to and fro on your 
scented leaves? Tell me, ye e tranquil flowers! how did they divide 
among themselves their joyous office, and nod to each other when 
they spun your delicate tissue, adorned and embroidered it with 
such varied beauty? 

But ye are silent, lovely children! in the mute joy of your peace- 
ful existence. Well, then, the instructive Fable shall teach me 
what your sweet lips will not reveal. 

Of old, while the earth was standing like a naked rock, behold a 
friendly band of nymphs approached its virgin soil, and kindly genii 
were ready to adorn the desolate mass with flowers. In many ways 
did they apportion their pleasing task. Already under the snow and 
in the cold small grass Humility began her modest labors, and wove 
the self-concealing Violet. Hope followed in her shrinking footsteps, 
and filled with liquid coolness the delicate cups of the refreshing 
Hyacinth. When these had so well succeeded, anon there came a 
prouder, gaudier choir of many-colored beauties, and then the Tulip 
raised her head, and the Narcissus gazed around with her languish- 
ing eyes. Many other nymphs and goddesses employed themselves 
in their several tasks, and embellished the earth, rejoicing in their 
beautiful creations. ‘And lo! as the greater part of their works with 
its glory and their delight therein had faded, Venus cried to her 

attendant Graces : ‘ What hinders you, sisters of gladness Up! 
and weave from your charms one mortal conspicuous flower!’ 

Down swept they to earth, and Aglaia, the Grace of Innocence, 
created the Lily; Thalia and Euphrosy né wove with sisterly hand 
the flower of joy and love, the virgin Rose. Many flowers of the 
field and garden were envious of each other; but the Lily and Rose 
envied none, and were envied of all. Sisterly bloom they together 
in the same field of Flora, ever heightening each other's beauty ; 
for sisterly graces have, undivided, fashioned their peerless charms. 
On thy cheeks also, O maiden! bloom lilies and roses, and may 
their graces, innocence, joy and love, united and inseparable, smile 
ever there ! 


NIGHT AND DAY. 


Nieut and Day disputed with each other respecting preéminence. 
The fiery, brilliant child Day began the controversy. ‘ Poor, dark 
mother!’ said he, ‘ what hast thou like my sun, like my heaven, like 
my ethereal plains, like my busy, restless life? What thou hast 
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touched as with the finger of death, I rouse to the sense of a new 
ae ; I awaken what thou hast bound fast in languishing 
sleep.’ 

‘But does man ever thank thee for thy wild excitement?’ replied 
the modest and veiled Night. ‘Must I not quicken what thou 
oppressest with weariness? And how can I do it, but chiefly through 
forgetfulness of thee? I, on the contrary, the mother of gods and 
men, take all that I have created with its grateful contentment into 
my peaceful bosom. No sooner does it touch the hem of my dark- 
ling vesture than it forgets thy delusion, and gently droops its weary 
head. Then do I elevate, then nourish the tranquillized soul with 
celestial dews. To the eye that dared not look heavenward through 
thy dazzling beams, I, the veiled Night, reveal an innumerable mul- 
titude of suns, innumerable forms, new hopes and new stars.’ 

While she yet spake, the babbling Day touched the border of her 
robe, and sank himself in her infolding bosom. But the solemn 
Night sat throned in her starry mantle and her crown of stars, and 
watched with ever-peaceful countenance over the slumbers of all. 


THE ROSE. 


‘Aut the flowers around me I see wither and die, and yet man 
ever calls me the fading, the transitory Rose. Ungrateful man! Do 
I not make my brief existence sufficiently agreeable to you? Ay, 
even after my death do I furnish you store of sweet perfumes ; 
medicines and ointments full of relief and strengthening. And yet 
do I ever hear you sing and say: ‘ Ah! the fading, the light-falling 
Rose !’ 

Thus complained the Queen of the Flowers on her envied throne, 
haply already in the first sensation of her declining beauty. The 
maiden who was standing near heard her, and thus made answer: 

‘Be not offended with us, sweet little one! Call not ingratitude 
what is a higher love, the earnest wish of a tender affection. All 
the flowers around us we see fade and die, and deem this their des- 
tiny; but thee, their queen, thee alone do we wish and esteem wor- 
thy immortality. And when we find ourselves deceived in our 
expectation, ah! leave us the complaint wherewith we lament our 
own fate in thine! All the loveliness, youth and joy of our exist- 
ence we liken unto thee; and when these fade like thyself, then 
do we ever sing and say: ‘ Ah! the fading, the light-falling Rose !’ 


AURORA. 


Avrora complained among the gods, that she who was so much 
praised by men was so little beloved and courted by them; and 
least of all by those who most celebrated and extolled her. ‘ Mourn 
not thy destiny,’ said the Goddess of Wisdom ; ‘is it otherwise with 
me’? And then, she proceeded, ‘consider those who slight thee, 
and for what rivals thou art neglected. Observe as thou passest by 
how they lie mouldering soul and body in the arms of intoxicating 
Sleep. Ay, hast thou not friends and worshippers enough? The 
whole universe praises thee ; all the flowers awake and robe them- 
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selves with thy purple splendors in new bridal beauty. The choir 
of birds welcomes thee; each warbler meditates new melodies to 
greet and gladden thy quiek-fleeing presence. The industrious hus- 
bandman, the toilful sage slight thee not ; but drink from the cup thou 
profferest, health and vigor, rest and life: twofold is their delight, 
that they enjoy thee undisturbed, uninterrupted by yon babbling 
band of slumbering idiots. Dost thou regard it as no felicity to be 
loved and enjoyed unprofanedly? ‘To be honored with the love of 
gods and men is indeed the highest felicity !’ 

Aurora blushed at her inconsiderate complaint, and was grateful 
for her exalted destiny. And may each fair one desire a like for- 
tune for her own, who resembles thee, bright Goddess! in purity and 
innocence ! ! 












W. P. P. 








LINES TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 













‘Frrenp after friend departs : 
Who hath not lost a friend? 

There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end.’ 
























Anotner! yet another! O stern Death! 

When will thy darts be spent? I little deemed 

Ere the new year had run a few brief sands, 

That thou would’st number mid the silent train 

That crowd thy shadowy halls, One that did bask 

(E’en as a flower beneath a cloudless sky) 

In Love’s pure atmosphere ; whose happy path 

Seemed paved with sunbeams, and who late had twined 
The clasping tendrils of affections strong 

Round a supporting stem — I little deemed 

‘That thou, remorseless as thou art, would’st tear 

That priceless treasure from the widowed arms 

Of her who bore her, and for all her care, 

And patient watchings, and unwearied prayers, 

Give nought in payment, save the soothing balm 
Distilled from that calm faith with which she turned 
Into the darksome valley, and yet more, 

Far more, from the fair record that she left 

To tell the story of her blameless life. 


Oh! playmate of my childhood! the best loved 
Mid all that loving band, how severed now ! 
That met in youth’s fresh season ; the twin mind, 
Yet always brightest found, when side by side 

We scanned the classic page, and sought to break, 
Through many an evening of divided toil, 

The mists that hung o’er knowledge ; the dear friend 
Who trod in close companionship the track 

To Learning’s pleasant fane, when dewy morn 
Unfurled her rosy banner: or at eve, 

Went with me arm-in-arm, with gladsome step 
‘Toward the calm river's bank; alas! alas! 

How do I grieve to lose thee! What though fate 
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Forbade, in after-time, communion close 

As once we loved to hold; and distance wide 
Made our sweet meetings too like angel-ones, 
But ‘ few and far between ;’ yet did we prize 
Each other’s friendship less? Oh! no—not so: 
By the free gush of pride with which I marked 
Thy beauty and thy grace when last we met, 
And by thy hand’s warm pressure, and the kiss 
Thou gavest me at parting, well I knew 

Thou lov’dst me, even as thou didst at first. 


Friend! Friend! the grave hath won thee! Yet amid 
These tears, that must have way, I joy to feel 

That we may meet again, where Death can plant 

No seeds of bitter sorrow; in a land 

Whose flowers are never fading, and whose Sun, 

Fed from the Fount of Love, knows no decline. 

There, we will walk together as on earth, 

Through the free riches of Redeeming Grace, 


Where parting is no more! Many E. Lex. 
Charleston, (S. C.) 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILSON CONWORTH.’ 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


‘You must live in the country to possess your bodily sensations as well as your mind in tranquil 
control. ‘Taz Tent Pitcnep.’ 


‘ AnD who is that over-dressed young man with such a sneer upon 
his lip?’ This inquiry was addressed to a pale, fair-haired young 
man in black, by a large red-faced lady in white, violently fanning 
herself as if to proclaim that her rubicundity was occasioned by the 
heat of the room rather than her grossness. 

The reader will recollect the modest youth in the person of Tim- 
othy Blossom, who made such a sensation on the commencement- 
day that Edward was graduated. With all the feelings of a man, 
he still wore upon his face that look of youth which in an adult 
betokens a guileless simplicity of heart. He was now a student of 
divinity ; had already gained some literary distinction, and, though 
he did not know it himself, he stood high in the marriage-market. 

The speaker was Miss Delia Gross; grown fatter, coarser, and 
more anxious for a husband, and more deeply loaded with lace, than 
when we last saw her; an heiress, that is, the daughter of a man 
worth a couple of hundred thousands, and eight sons and daugh- 
ters. 

‘That? —oh! it can’t be! — yes it is— it must be !— why, that is 
Edward Alford!’ said Timothy; ‘I heard he was abroad.’ 

It was no wonder that Timothy did not immediately recognize his 
class-mate in the foreign-looking exquisite before him. Alford came 
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home, as per order, and having gained little or nothing from his 
absence, except new clothes and a few French phrases, fell into the 
sad mistake of supposing that the surest evidence he could give of 
great improvement would be to turn up his nose at every thing at 
home. As this was his first appearance in public since his return, 
at a large party in a house he had been accustomed to visit, he had 
taken especial pains to disguise himself as much as possible in a 
London coat and French cravat and vest; and his hair was also 
adjusted in a style not yet caught by the Boston barbers. Hardly 
any of his old acquaintances recognized him; and for a short hour 
or two he was quite the lion of the party. Some boarding-school 
Misses, making their first appearance, had decided ‘that he must be 
a prince in disguise, or certainly secretary to some ambassador from 
somewhere. He was an extraordinary person; that was beyond 
question —he was so elegantly dressed. 

‘Why! soit is; and how changed!’ said or rather sighed Miss 
Delia ; ‘what a pity that he is poor now!’ 

‘Poor!’ exclaimed Timothy; ‘ why, his father is as rich as Creesus!’ 

‘No, but he is smashed!’ whispered his companion. 

Timothy did make a wry face at the coarseness of the expression, 
and wondered in his heart when he should learn all the refinements 
of good society. In the mean time the object of remark approached 
the place where they were standing, and addressing the lady, said : 

‘ Will Miss Gross allow an old admirer to claim her acquaintance, 
and her hand for the next Pray what do you call your American 
dances ?’ 

Mrs. Gross had been watching with pleasure the advances of Mr. 
Blossom. Her mercenary eye had detected the person of Alford, 
and when she saw him approach her daughter, she forced her way 
thither, and whispered in her ear: 

‘Don’t dance with him, by no manner of means whatever! His 
father is a bankrupt; he owes us, I dare say, for the very coat he has 
on ; make sure of the parson.’ 

But the lady only smiled sweetly upon her mother, and said: 
‘Yes, Mamma ;’ and accepted the invitation of Edward. 

‘You don’t dance, Mr. Blossom ?’ said Mrs. Gross. 

‘IT never learned, Ma’am, said Timothy. 

‘It is a great vanity and ’bomination,’ continued the mother, think- 
ing she must ‘ talk good’ to a man a-going to be a minister. 

‘I am sorry I can’t agree with you in your opinion, Ma’am ; I have 
always thought dancing an innocent expression of the delight one 
feels in hearing music.’ 


‘Delia is very fond of it, and would dance all the time if she 
could,’ said the mother, doubling. 


‘ That shows frivolity of mind, Ma’am; amusements are not the 
business of life,’ said the student. 

‘Here, Mr. Gross,’ said the lady to her husband, who had just left 
the whist-table, ‘do you argufy dancing with Mr. Blossom; he says 
it is right and it is wrong; he is so learned I can’t talk with him.’ 

Mr. Gross thrust his hands into his side-pockets, more conveniently 
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to hold up his paunch, asked Timothy to dine with him the next 
day, and then stood looking at the dancers, thinking with poignant 
regret of the two-dollar corners he had just lost at whist, and of the 
thirty thousand he had loaned to Mr. Charles Alford. 

If our hero had reasoned a little with himself, he would not have 
felt surprise at the coldness with which he was greeted in society ; 
for as soon as curiosity was satisfied as to how he looked, what 
fashion of dress he brought with him from across the Atlantic, and 
some other minor particulars, he was suffered to sink into an insig- 
nificance he was unprepared for. Could he have thought that fash- 
ionable society lives by unnatural excitements; that it is an arena 
where the rich seek for talent and station with which to unite their 
families; where talent and station seek for wealth to support their 
tastes and their extravagance; that it has no soul, no thought, 
unconnected with self; that its despotism ‘cuts’ a bosom friend as 
readily as a tyrant beheads his subjects; that it cannot afford to be 
kind or humane or sympathetic, because such feelings would inter- 
fere too often with its cold, bloodless enactments, and.«make too 
large demands upon its ease ; Alford, having no talent, and no longer 
possessing wealth, or the reputation of it, which is much the same 
thing, would wisely have retired from pressing a bargain in a mar- 
ket where he had no stock to trade with. 

Let the reader be sure of it, the man who aims at being admitted 
into fashionable life, must have talent or wealth. The talent may 
be a small capital indeed, but held in ready change it must jingle. 
It may be a ready wit, rare taste in dress, an enchanting smile, a 
melodious voice, a knack at elegant deviltry, accompanied with 
great personal beauty. The candidate for these honors may deceive 
his best friend and break the heart of — no matter whom; but he 
must never tell a coarse, obvious lie, or be guilty of a breach of 
etiquette. He may be godless, soulless and selfish, but he must 
not avow his infidelity, nor show his want of sympathy and human- 
ity, except to unfashionable people. In short, the aspirant to éclat 
in the fashionable world may be every thing that is bad and base, 
‘on suspicion ;’ but he must appear to be every thing that is good. 
He must learn to smile, to frown, to langh and weep, by machinery, 
and be able to appear what he ought to be, and he may be what he 
pleases. 

And yet the Fashionable, with all his faults, his insincerity and 
selfishness, is a far higher character than the low hypocrite who 
trades out his sanctimony, his prayers and conventicle groans, at a 
regular per centage. Infinitely higher is the painted butterfly that 
strives to live his little hour of fun and gayety in factitious life, 
snuffing odors, quaffing the exhilarating gas of love and beauty, 
lulled by sweetest music, fed on choicest dainties, amid every phy- 
sical refinement, and only wanting a noble object to be really a 
beautiful life, than the coarse pretender to piety, who instead of 
deceiving men thinks he deceives his God. No cause has the small 
trader in penny virtues, church-membership, and ever so long a face, 
to hug himself upon a superiority to those other hypocrites we have 
VOL. Xx. 39 
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alluded to, many of whom at last do find, after the farce is over, 
that they truly have hearts of flesh; and who never aimed at any 
thing more than a little innocent amusement. Not half so earnest 
are these latter in their sin; more easy will be their reformation, 
more gracious their forgiveness. 

Previous to Edward’s return, Mr. Charles Alford had retired to his 
country-seat at Braintree. The town-house had been sold, the ele- 
gant furniture of which was knocked off at an immense sacrifice. 
The family were now living in the enjoyment of every comfort, in 
a manner which the laborer and cottager esteem almost regal; and 
yet they had the commiseration of their friends, and Mr. Charles 
Alford was a broken-hearted man. 

By a wise provision of her father, Mrs. Alford had a life-estate in 
the farm and property in Braintree; and the creditors of the hus- 
band could not lay their clutches upon it. This saved the family 
from starvation. Reduced to the absolute comforts of life, and what 
many would call elegances, with enough for all rational desires, the 
husband pined slowly away under reverses which, if improved, 
would have made him a true man; and in a few months he sunk in 
a rapid decline. 

Edward did not feel his father’s death very deeply, because he 
had never been admitted to his confidence, and the father and son 
were strangers to each other’s feelings. The son received support 
from the father as a matter of course; in the spirit in which it was 
bestowed. The difficulties under which of late years he had been 
laboring had made him more reserved than ever; and it must be 
confessed that his death was more regretted because it threw him 
upon his own resources than because it deprived him of a father. 

Looney was by far a deeper mourner at the grave of his master 
than the son; for to him Mr. Alford had been, in former days, very 
kind ; and the faithful fellow was bound to him by a sense of obli- 
gation. Beside, he had often been reproved by his master, and 
received from him advice and counsel, which the father would have 
hesitated about bestowing upon his son, however much needed, as 
derogatory to his character as a gentleman. Hence it was that 
Looney really loved his master; for it is true kindness and justice 
that binds us one to another, even though that kindness and justice 
may be reproof and severity. The child loves more the parent or 
teacher that corrects him, than the careless attention of him who 
overlooks his faults to avoid the trouble of correcting them. 

After the excitement of the funeral of his father was over, for 
Nature kindly imposes certain duties upon us in the hour of bereave- 
ment, as if to occupy our minds and wean them from the first pangs 
of grief, Edward felt for the first time in his life that he had no one 
to depend upon but himself. He was walking alone in the garden, 
whither he had gone for reflection; and bitter were the reproaches 
he heaped upon ‘himself, as he saw at a glance how fruitlessly his 
youth had been wasted. The necessity of self-reliance enabled 
him to see in a moment the full extent of all his errors; as a child 
left to stand alone in its first efforts to walk uses all its muscular 
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strength, and seems to understand that there is no hope of aid. As 
his desolate and painful condition was revealed to him, he heard 
voices in a neighboring walk, and could not avoid overhearing the 
following remarks from Looney, who was lamenting with Betty the 
maid over the family misfortunes : 

‘ Yes, the master is dead, indeed, Betty,’ said Looney, who now 
under the influence of real grief, spoke in language much more cor- 
rect than is common to persons of limited education; for it was 
only when playing a part and making pretensions that he ran into 
the inflated style; ‘and a kind master he was. We could better 
have spared the young man.’ 

‘What! Master Edward? Oh Looney! have him die?’ exclaimed 
the maid. 

‘ Will you be a reasonable girl, and pay attention to the sense of 
it, Betty? A great deal better for him and us and the lady! What 
use is he to any body?’ 

‘ But he is so young and so handsome!’ 

‘So much the worse for him; his beauty will make him proud, 
and think he is too fine to earn an honest livelihood. If he was 
plain and strong, it would be the better for him; as it is, he will 
either have to shoot himself or turn play-actor!’ 

‘What a wretch you must think him to be! Well, if he is going 
to do that, sure it will break his mother’s heart, and be a disgrace to 
the whole of us.’ 

‘IT didn’t say he was; but if I did, I do now say he might be 
much worse than an actor,’ rejoined Looney, whose reading had 
given him a more elevated notion of the stage; ‘a cousin of my 
own is now upon the boards in New-York, in the office of scene- 
shifter, and a prettier and better-behaved actor they havn't got 
among them: but it is wrong, Betty, to talk about such things after 
such a solemn ceremony.’ 

‘I didn’t begin it, said Betty, as the subject of their conversation 
was seen by them to leave the garden. And this casual talk of the 
servants assisted Edward, as he sought solitude, in coming to a night 
estimate of himself. 

‘But what shall I do?’ repeatedly asked the young man of him- 
self. His first thought was to apply to some of the mercantile 
friends of his father for a loan of money, to enable him to study a 
profession ; but fortunately for him he did not attempt so desperate 
ascheme. The stage certainly did present itself to his mind, and 
we question not but most ambitious youth of both sexes have had 
the thought at some period of.their passage to maturity. Mrs. 
Alford however persuaded him to take no immediate steps, but in 
the mean time to give his attention to the interests of the farm on 
which they were living, and learn what he could of the manner of 
cultivating the land. 

The few months immediately after his father’s death were spent 
in this way with his mother. Edward took entire charge of the 
garden; was up early and worked diligently through the day, and 
now began to enjoy that pleasure which results from having an 
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object. He read books upon gardening, and really became inter- 
ested in tending and weeding those roots he had planted with his 
own hands. He had a kind of paternal interest in them; and won- 
dered he had never taken notice of such things before. Under this 
out-o’-door employment his health improved, his interest in the com- 
mon grew daily, his thoughts were healthy and peaceful, and he 
found that those books he once thought dull and dry were deeply 
interesting to him. His mind seemed to grow in strength even 
faster than his body; and he felt the possession of intellect and 
power of thought, a capacity to detect fallacy, and a certain inex- 
pressible delight in seeing the truth of a subject —all of which 
made the world a new world to him. 

It would not be true to say that Edward was glad for his loss of 
fortune, but it may be honestly stated that he was happier than he 
had ever been before; that he experienced a new birth within him 
of faculties and powers which, but for necessity, might have lain 
dormant for ever. And it may be said that as he began to appre- 
hend the true life, his former conventional habits were viewed with 
more and more disgust, and he would not have returned to them if 
he could. 

‘And so you are really taking hold yourself?’ said an honest 
farmer to him, looking over the fence of the garden as Edward was 
at work. 

‘Oh, yes, Mr. Farrar, and I find it very pleasant.’ 

‘ You do n't know, Mr. Alford,’ said the farmer, ‘ how good it makes 
us feel, us farmers, to see you gentlemen work. It seems as if you 
had a feller-feeling with us, and didn’t despise us; it looks nat’ral 
too, somehow, to see a man working on his own land.’ 

‘I enjoy it very much, Lassure you,’ said Edward. 

‘I guess you do; it agrees with you; you are looking better, more 
wholesome, than you used to in your father’s life-time. The people 
in the village all talk about it, and say they hope you will live with 
us, so they can have a representative to do his share of the talking 
in the Gin’ral Court; for now those Boston lawyers do all the 
speechifying, and Braintree might about as well have no represen- 
tative at all. You see we want an edicated man to argue for us, for it 
can’t be denied that larning puts it in the power of a man to use his 
nat’ral sense to the best advantage, though he may have good nat’ral 
sense without it: It’s got into my head that larning is like playing 
with those things the fencing-masters use, that come along here to 
teach self-defence ; it don’t add to the strength, but a little fellow 
that knows how can whip it night through a Goliah in less than no 
time, and he’ll never know what hurt him.’ 

‘I can’t say but you have the right notion, Mr. Farrar.’ 

‘I guess I have, for I’ve studied about it a long time; and, you 
see, the churches found it out, for now they are all for having an 
edicated ministry, though they used to say it was all inspiration, and 
that a minister was better off without larning. I told brother Bent 
in our conference, years ago, that the Methodists would never get 
ahead until they had better schools ; and see how they grow now’ 
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‘ You forget, Mr. Farrar, that the earliest preachers were unlearned 
fishermen,’ said Edward, who was interested in the earnestness of 
his visiter. 

‘No I don't, replied the farmer, ‘ for brother Bent said the same 
thing, and they all do; but I told him that there was n't a college 
in the country that could teach a man as Christ taught his disciples. 
He edicated his own teachers, Mr. Alford; so you see I’m for an 
edicated ministry and an edicated Gin’ral Court.’ 

‘l agree with you entirely, Mr. Farrar; and I think a man can’t 
have too much education, of the right kind.’ 

‘There ’s to be a town-meeting this evening, Mr. Alford, to see 
about dividing our school-district ; I hope you’ll come down, as you 
have come to live among us.’ 

‘Thank you; I shall be very glad to meet the town’s-people, and 
will be there.’ 

‘I take it you are in favor of giving the young folks room to grow 
in as well as your plants, which I see you do n’t crowd too close.’ 

‘ Certainly, said Edward. 

‘Well, then, when I tell you there’s more than eighty boys and 
gals stowed into our little school-house yender, I guess you ’ll be for 
dividing the district ?’ 

‘ By all means,’ said Edward; and Mr. Farrar took his leave, hav- 
ing secured a vote in behalf of giving children as much room for 
study as the farmer gives his pigs for growing in. 

‘I'll tell you what, said Mr. Farrar to a neighbor he overtook on 
his way home, ‘that young Alford will be twice the man his father 
was, after all his spoillng, if he only sticks to it as he has begun.’ 
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CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 


Art divine 


Hath made the body tutor to the soul.’ Nienut Trovears. 


Tue time was when the mechanical trades gave men rank in 
society. The worker in gold and iron was the rich man of the 
realm. But commerce opened a readier avenue to wealth; and 
the disputes which ensued from a more complicated business also 
made the lawyer rich; and the luxury consequent upon increase of 
wealth gave employment to the physician. The useful arts giving 
a slow but sure support, became comparatively insignificant to 
the quick and exciting employments of commerce. But another 
advantage ensued to commerce from the superior knowledge of the 
world they acquired who were engaged in it, while the artisan, 
confined to his work-shop at a time when books were rare, acquired 
but little information beyond his narrow circle. The ease gained 
by intercourse with the world, richer apparel and more luxurious 
living, all tended to degrade manual labor in the eyes of men toa 
lower rank than those pursuits which purchased for their followers 
such rewards. 
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The mechanic submitted to this revolution in public sentiment ; 
borne down by « tide of ostentation and assumption. By degrees 
he lost his pride of rank; he neglected to cultivate even the small 
advantages he had, while those who were riding over him, added 
learning, elegance of exterior, and often high refinement to the 
golden harvests they were accumulating by trade. At last he 
became the serf of the soil; and they who were once the com- 
panions of kings ventured not to stand covered in the presence of a 
petty nobleman. 

Since the time of the American revolution the mechanic has 
been gradually bettering his condition. And now he only wants 
education to place him in that position to which he is entitled. If 
our farmers and mechanics would join to their labor temperance, and 
to their temperance knowledge, it would soon be decided what class 
of men are entitled to influence and power. But no scheme of 
government can give men equality. The laborer must not hope for 
reward because he is a laborer. He must be this, and more. He 
must be intelligent, educated, moral, religious and refined ; and then 
he will be a true man. No party, no class of representatives, no 
junto, can raise the working classes in the scale of society. You 
can neither legislate a man into virtue nor vice. You cannot legis- 
late a class up ordown. Their salvation must come from them- 
selves. It is an inward revolution that is needed, not an outward. 
The mind of the laborer must be cultivated, and then it will be 
proved what moral and intellectual fruits can proceed from that 
wise law of nature which demands of man alone, of all creation, 
that he should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

It was a novel plan of getting education pursued by the young 
black-smith, and subjected. him to a notoriety for singularity which 
he would gladly have dispensed with; still, as we have before said, 
he was prepared for the difficulties and inconveniences in his way, 
and showed here that manly determination which had characterized 
him thus far in his life. 

For the first two years of his college life he held but little inter- 
course with his fellow-students. They were all too young and 
unthinking to have any opinion worth noticing, about his course ; 
but as their minds began to grow with years and the effect of col- 
lege studies, many of them sought his acquaintance, and expressed 
the admiration with which he had inspired them for his heroical 
project of self-improvement. It was at this point of time that Tom 
Towley began to taste the happiness of refined intellectual life. 
The men with whom he associated were the best minds in the 
college ; for the showy, the proud, the superficial and fashionable 
youth avoided him of course. His friends were true friends, and 
those with whom he met were drawn to him by love and not 
accident. 

It was during the third year of his ‘career in college that, by the 
information he had acquired in science, particularly in chemistry, 
he made an improvement in some part of his trade, which pur- 
chased for him great reputation as a practical man, and put several 
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hundred dollars in his pocket. This gave him more leisure to cul- 
tivate his mind; and he found that mere manual labor was waste 
of time, when there were fields of action even in the mechanical 
trades, that asked for study and invention. 

And now it was that Tom realized the maxim he had often 
heard, that ‘Knowledge is Power, and he began to discover also 
that knowledge pays its way in dollars and cents. Our working hero 
found that by what he had already acquired he could support him- 
self, as a mechanic too, without ever putting on the apron again. 
A few weeks close study however, without his usual exercise in the 
shop, convinced him that the health of his mind and the best use of 
his intellect depended upon daily labor; and he was forced as a 
matter of health to resume the hammer at the anvil. 

And nearly as great a change had in the mean time taken place 
in Mary asin her lover. Her figure was fully expanded into 
womanly grace; her eye glowed with hope and love; her cheek 
had that changeful coloring which shows that the heart and mind 
are active within. Her beauty was the admiration of every one; 
but this was by no means the best of her. For she too had waked 
to a new life and new affections; and that love which at first was a 
girlish preference had now become a deep, pervading principle of 
her nature, filling her with serious joy, and giving dignity and tone 
to all her words and actions. Dress had lost for her that interest it 
has for those who cultivate it because the mind must have some- 
thing to do; those unfortunate females who expend an amount of 
taste, skill, labor and money upon their perishable bodies which if 
bestowed upon the mind would never be lost; and all because 
woman is not educated to think she has any very important influ- 
ence out of her domestic circle. We do not mean to say that Mary 
neglected her person; but she was always so attired that one 
never thought of her dress at all; neither did she herself. And if 
we may state a rule for propriety in dress, it is, that they are well 
dressed who never attract attention either by the carelessness or 
extreme nicety of their apparel. 

And Mary may be pardoned if at the college exhibition which 
took place at the beginning of the last year of Tom’s college 
course, when he had the English oration, she felt a glow of pride 
as he mounted the stage to speak. She felt sure he would acquit 
himself well, though it was his first appearance in public as a 
scholar; and her hopes were not disappointed. Robert Nailer and 
his daughter had gone early to University Hall, and as the crowd 
increased, found themselves surrounded by gay and richly-attired 
people, who mistook him and Mary for people of great distinction, 
so assured and easy was his manner as he gazed in the faces of 
those about him, not at all aware of what he was doing, for his 
mind was full of Tom and his oration ; another remarkable instance 
of the principle that extremes meet; for Robert, who would not 
have been guilty of an uncivil act for his right hand, was uncon- 
sciously, from ignorance, doing precisely what the most conscious 
and impudent do on purpose to show their indifference to others. 
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The old fellow sat out the Latin and Greek dialogues with 
tolerable patience. Ever and anon turning to his daughter, he would 
inquire: ‘ What’s that, Mary?’ ‘Latin, father’ ‘And what’s 
that?’ ‘That is Greek, perhaps she would reply, as the different 
parts proceeded. 

‘Is it? -Weil, I dare say it is all very fine to the President,’ said 
Robert; ‘but Mary, what does the Governor wear such an out- 
landish cap for?’ 

‘It is the custom, father.’ 

‘Ah, well, if it is the custom, of course he must. Customs are 
sacred. All trades have their tricks. Now I suppose that cap and 
gown are very necessary to keep the thoughts nght and straight ; 
just as I never can work to advantage without my apron on. I 
wonder if Tom will have on a gown when he takes his turn?’ 

‘Hush, father!—there he comes!’ said Mary, as the black- 
smith-student made his appearance at the door. 

The occasion it is true was a college-exhibition, but our hero felt 
he had real work to do. He had prepared himself to address his 
fellow men, and it was no show or pageant in which he was 
engaged. He had chosen his theme, one dearest to his heart, and 
on which he could speak from experience —the ‘ Value of Know- 
ledge ;’ and in a clear manner he attempted to show that this 
view had not been recognized by the people of the country; that 
knowledge had been sought from feelings of ambition, taste, fashion, 
convenience and necessity, but not enough as a good investment of 
money; that not yet was it put upon the true groundof value. But 
let it not be supposed he was insensible to the happiness it confers, 
the refinement it fosters, the humanity it warms into life; all this 
was properly touched: but his main topic was the one we have 
mentioned. Frequently was he interrupted by rounds of applause; 
and when he retired from the stage, Robert, no longer able to con- 
tain himself, rose suddenly upon his feet and exclaimed, ‘ You ’ve 
clinched the nail this time, my boy!’ And then, recalled to himself 
by the laughter and staring about him, and Mary’s ‘ Dear father! 
pray be seated!’ he would have asked pardon of the President 
and the audience, while the tears of pleasure stood in his eyes; but 
some new speaker soon covered the disgrace he thought he had 
incurred. 

After this fine effort, the growth of Tom was rapid, if not to the 
first, yet to a very high place in his class. Still he valued it most 
because it gave influence to his views, which were new and neces- 
sarily unpopular with the mass of students, many of whom were 
getting an education, that is, a degree, to escape labor. But now 
his society was sought by many not belonging to the college, and his 
fame grew daily as a remarkable man. Now that he had a prospect 
of being distinguished, the ladies called upon his ‘intended ;’ and 
at the time Mary was quite independent of polite attentions, all 
seem anxious to shower them upon her. Robert’s shop too became 
quite a curiosity to people who rode out from the city; and ladies 
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and gentlemen often stretched their necks out of coach-windows to 
see what might be seen in any village in New-England. 

Still, as Robert and Tom, and Mary too, were human, the atten- 
tions and the curiosity of passers-by did not make them unhappy; 
and the wonder is that they had so little effect any way upon them. 
Their lives passed on much as before, in that regular round of labor 
and rest; both adorned and sweetened by those delights which 
cultivation of mind adds even to hours of sleep, in richer dreams, 
until the time when the student was graduated with honor, having 
achieved his own education by the labor of his hands. 


LINES 





ON THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON AT THE CAPITOL, 


Marmoreat image of the mighty Dead, 

Struck by the sculptor from the shapeless stone! 
E’en as thy genius, ere from earth it fled, 

From unformed masses, vassals of a throne, 
Struck a free nation forth! 






Be thou upon the troublous sea of state 
The calm firm rock that stays the tide of wrong ; 
Break at thy feet the surge of rough debate, 
And round thy brow if clouds of faction throng, 
Disperse them with its light. 






If Vandal hands should e’er assail again 
The sacred walls that Freedom loves so well, 
Be thou a Presence shall their rage restrain, 
As when upon a lashed sea’s angry swell 
A gentle Saviour trod ! 


And as, when living, thou ‘dst the strength sublime 
To rule the loftiest passions of the soul, 
And guide the restless spirits of the time 
By moderate counsels and by self-control, 
Inspiring faith in thee: 





If e’er rude party strife or private broils 
Distract the land and desolate the hearth, 

The country’s good loved less than victor’s spoils, 
And selfish aims preferred to patriot worth, 

Warn them with marble lips! 


And may the freedom thou hast given this clime, 
Grow like a glacier on its mountain sides 
And down its vales, which, through all future time, 
The sun may gild but melt not as it glides, 
Bright with the smiles of Heaven! 


36 
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THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA IN 1776. 


BY CLABRBSON CROLIUB.s 


Wes are indebted for the valuable tables which ensue, to the pen 
of an old and highly respectable citizen, CLarkson Crotivs, 
Esquire, formerly Speaker of the House of Assembly, Alderman of 
the city, etc.; a gentleman to whom the public have been frequently 
indebted for records of important events connected with the ‘times 
that tried men’s souls. This account of the number of British 
troops in the United States, and also the number of ships, with their 
complement of guns, on the first day of October 1776, was gathered 
at great pains from official documents in the British war-office. 
They were first communicated to the public on the Fourth of July 
last, with the annexed among other appropriate remarks. Alluding 
to the undying Declaration of Independence, the wniter said: ‘ It 
was matured with great judgment, and was solemnly and unani- 
mously adopted by the representatives of the people in congress 
assembled. The people supported the acts of their representatives 
with that manly firmness and steady perseverance, through a long 
and bloody war, which was worthy of the cause in which they were 
engaged; and which, by the blessing of Heaven, resulted in the 
complete separation of these United States from Great Britain ; 
established our independence ; and gave us a name and a place 
among the nations of the earth. It required great sacrifices, much 
suffering and trial, on the part of the Americans to maintain their 
rights. It was by many hard and well-fought battles that the tri- 
wmph was achieved. But the tron hearts of that day; the revolu- 
tionary patriots who boldly came to the rescue at the times that 
‘tried men’s souls,’ and sustained their country’s cause, and gave us 
victory, liberty and peace, where are they? The answer is ready. 
The greater number of them are ‘ gone to their rest.’ There are but 
few remaining, and their furloughs must soon run out. Friends of 
Freedom! cherish them while they are yet with you. Youth of 
America! cherish them. Hear them when they speak of revolu- 
tionary events ; catch their words as they fall from their lips, and 
treasure them up in your memories. They willinspire your bosoms 
with a patriotism that will prompt to deeds of noble daring, should 
you ever be called upon to defend the rights, the liberty, and the 
constitution of your country. Although years have somewhat 
whitened my hairs, yet when I hear them relate their toils and their 
hardships, their defeats and their victories, and see them fight their 
battles over again, as they are wont to do on every returning anni- 
versary of our independence, it excites a glow of patriotic feeling 
in my breast that it is impossible to describe.’ 

It is well known of course to all Americans that our struggling 
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forefathers had numerous and well-disciplined troops to contend 
with ; but it may well be doubted whether many of our readers are 
aware that the number was as great as is here given: 


TROOPS IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE CANADAS, OCTOBER ], 1776. 


FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


BRITISH, 
UNDER COMMAND OF SIR WILLIAM HOWE,IN NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 


Royal Artillery, six Companies, ‘ . ae 
Dragoons, sixteenth and seventeenth Regiments, . ‘ 984 
Drafts from the Foot Guards, . . 1,105 
Fourth, 5th, 6th, 10th, 16th, 17th, 22d, 234, 27th, 28th, 

35th, 38th, 40th, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 49th, 52d, 55th, 

63d, 64th and 65th Regiments of Infant ‘ 14,234 
Forty- second Regiment of Royal Highlanders, ‘ . 1,168 
oe Regiment, General Fraser, . : ‘ 1,298 
Royal Marines, two Battalions, ° i i ite ‘ oa 
New York Volunteers, one Battalion, . ‘ , : 454 
Corps of Guides and Pioneers, ‘ . . ‘ ‘ 610 


Under the command of Str Henry Curnron at the South, 

(since arrived at Staten Island,) the 15th, 33d, 37th, 

54th and 57th Regiment of Infantry, . 3,23: 
Royal Artillery, two Companies, grt 15: 


Total number of British Troops in New York and its vicinity, 24,908 


GERMAN. 

Hessian Infantry, : ‘ otis. + ~ ‘ . 12,579 
ee ee een) A ee ee 588 
Hessian Yagers, ‘ ° ‘ 936 
Anspeach and Bareith, two Regiments Infantry, e 1,996 
Anspeach and Bareith, Artillery, . wy 194 
Anholts Zerbats, one Regiment Infantry, 

Hesse Hannau, one Regiment Infantry, 

Waldocks, one Regiment Infantry, 


Total number of German Troops in New York and its vicinty, 19,625 


The forces sent out with General Burcoyne to Canada in the spring of 1776, 
including those that arrived at Quebec, until the first of September of that year, 
are as follows: 

BRITISH. 
Royal Artillery, six Companies, . 486 
Eighth, 9th, 20th, 21st, 26th, 29th, 31st, 34th, 47th, 53d and 
62d Regiments of Infantry, ten Companies each, . 7,117 


GERMAN. 

Brunswick Infantry, . , ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4,698 
ae ee ee eee ee 316 
Brunswick Yagers, . ° ‘ ‘ ; 104 
Hesse Hannau “Infantry, one Regiment, : : : 1,068 
Hesse Hannau Artillery, . art ‘ ; ‘ : 128 
Hesse Hannau Yagers, 6 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 109 


Total number of Troops in Canada, . ‘ ° . - 14,026 
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RECAPITULATION,. 


[ September, 


British Troops in the city of New-York and its vicinity, 24,908 


German Troops in the city of New-York and vicinity, 


British Troops in Canada, 
German Troops in Canada, 


19,625 
7.603 
6,423 


Whole number of British and German vee in the United 
States and Canada, October 1, 1776, 


. 58,559 


The following list contains the number of vessels in Lord Howe’s Fleet, on the 
The names of vessels under twenty guns are omitted : 


first day of October, 1776. 


SHIPS OF SIXTY-FOUR GUNS. 


SHIPS OF THIRTY-TWO GUNS. 


ARMED STORE-SHIPS OF TWEN- 


Eagle, Emerald, TY-FOUR GUNS. 
Raisonable, Orpheus, Fowey, 
Nonsuch, Ambuscade, Mercenary, 
Augusta, Richmond, Greyhound, 
St. Albans, Blonde, Scarborough, 
Somerset. Niger, SHIPS OF TWENTY GUNS. 
SHIPS OF FIFTY GUNS. Apollo, Garland, 
Chatham, Pearle, Rose, 
Preston, Thames. Camilla, 
Renown, SHIPS OF THIRTY-TWO GUNS. Camel, 
Centurion, (Armed Store-Ships.) Ariel, 
Isis, Perseus, 
Experiment, Grampus, Sphynx, 
Warwick. King George, Galatea, 
SHIPS OF FORTY-FOUR GUNS. Tortoise, Daphne. 
Roebuck, weg ins ARMED STORE-SHIPS. 
Phenix, ree Of eighteen gunseach, 3 
Romulus, SHIPS OF TWENTY-EIGHT GUNS. | Of sixteen gunseach, 6 
Rainbow. Carysfoot, Of fourteen guns each, 5 
SHIP OF THIRTY-8IX GUNS. Celedtts. Of twelve guns each, 2 
Venus. Liverpool, Bomb-ships, 8 guns and 
SHIPS OF THIRTY-TWO GUNS. Lizard, three mortars each, 3 
Amazone, Mermaid, Cutters, eight guns and 
Diamond, . Milford, two mortars each, 2 
Flora, Siren, Row galleys, 6 
Lark, Tartar, Schooners, 6 
Brune, Unicorn, Sloops, 4 
Vestal, Triton, ARMED STORE-SHIP. 
Juno. Soleby. Jersey, sixty-four guns, 1 
RECAPITULATION. 
6 ships of sixty-four guns each. | 5 armed store-ships of fourteen guns 
7 ships of fifty guns each. each. 
4 ships of forty-four guns each. _ 2 armed store-ships of twelve guns 
16 ships of thirty-two guns each. each. 
5 armed store-ships, thirty-two guns | 3 bomb-ships of eight guns and three 
each. mortars each. 
11 ships of twenty-eight gunseach. | 2 cutters of eight guns each and two 
3 armed  store-ships, twenty-eight | mortars. 
guns each. | 6 row galleys. 
4 ships of twenty-four guns each. | 4 sloops. 
9 ships of twenty guns each. | 6 schooners. 
3 armed store-ships of eighteen guns 1 store-ship, or rather prison-ship, the 
each. | Jersey, sixty-four guns. 
6 armed store-ships of sixteen guns —) 


each. 


/ 103 


It is singular that there was not a ship of higher rate than sixty- 
It is known to officers in the British navy, 
as well as our own, that a sixty-four never was considered a line-of- 


four guns in the fleet. 
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battle ship by any maritime nation except Holland, which, if my 
memory be correct, allowed them to come into line. It is said they 
were stouter and carried heavier metal than a British sixty-four. 
That Lord Howe had no heavier ships may be accounted for, inas- 
much as the French had no fleet out at that time. There were 
many ships of the line here during the war. A ninety-gun ship 
was hove down at Peck-slip wharf. Her guns were taken out, I 
believe, previous to her coming up. The Asia guard-ship, Captain 
Parker, who fired on the city, was ordered on another station, and 
therefore does not appear in the list of Lord Howe’s fleet. 


THE EARLY LILAC. 





tm 
Acatn, attendant on the Spring, 
Thy purple clusters rise, 
And lift their gay rejoicing heads 
Beneath soft weeping skies. 


tt. 
Thou too hast felt the withering touch 
Of Winter's icy hand, 
That hand withdrawn, how soon thy bright 
And blushing charms expand! 














Ifr. 

Not so with man, whose faded life 
No verdant leaf resumes, 

And on whose wan and pallid cheek 

No roseate flow’ret blooms. 









Iv. 
Full many dark and cheerless years 

These weary feet have run 
Drear winter’s track, not warmed like thee 
By spring’s returning sun. 


Vv. 

Yet can that same Almighty arm 
That lifts thy drooping head, 

In his own time dissolve the charm 

That binds the sleeping dead : 













vi. 
The sleeping dead! to rise like thee, 
In renovated bloom, 
But not like thee to find again 
A dark and wintry tomb. 





vit. 
And shall not the protecting hand 
Which raised that flow’ret’s pride 
From ‘dust and ashes,’ yet for man 
His ‘ better part’ provide ? B. 
Utica, May 16, 1842. 
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SIVE TO THE ‘LADY-SUFFERER.’ 


A REJOINDER FROM 2H. F.’ 


Dear Mapam: The kindness of heart which induced you to 
leave your address with our mutual friend ‘O. K.’, has given me an 
excuse which I have long coveted, although I hardly hoped I should 
ever find one, for addressing a line to you. The terms of your offer 
are such that I cannot clearly construe them. Whether they imply 
an invitation to serve you in the character of a waiter or a neighbor, 
I do not quite understand; but in either case I will accept, with but 
small exactions. I have journeyed through the land of the Wolve- 
rines, and have dwelt some days in her lithographed cities, and I 
did not think it possible that I could be induced to return there ; but 
to live under your eye would lure me to a worse place than ‘ M 6." 
If it be in the character of a ‘help’ that I must serve you, all that I 
shall exact will be, one black coat with velvet collar and glazed 
buttons, a sad-colored vest, a pair of drabs, and half a dozen pairs 
of white cotton gloves, with the privilege of reading all the mss. 
that I may find lying on my lady’s desk, and an exemption from a 
shoulder-knot and a gold band round my hat; but if I am to be 
allowed the higher privilege of a neighbor, all that I shall insist upon 
will be, a promise of admission as oftenas Imay call. Ihave as little 
doubt as yourself, that the experience of one year at such a college 
will be of essential benefit to me; but I am persuaded that it would 
only establish me more firmly than ever in what you are pleased to 
term my Beeotian philosophy ; for truly the condition of affairs must 
be prosperous in a country where so accomplished a mistress as 
yourself cannot prevail upon a proper servant to accept an appoint- 
ment under her roof. If land were as cheap and taxes as few in 
Manchester as in M e, would not the same conditions show the 
same effects in regard to menials? Trust me, they would; only 
there would be a difference in favor of M e, as there is more of 
education there. One of two things must be endured, as the world 
now goes; either a beggar at the door or a bad servant in the 
kitchen. I will not be so uncivil as to demand which of these my 
good ‘ Lady-Sufferer’ would prefer. 

In penning my trifling article on ‘ Domestic Servitude,’ I did not 
dream of giving even the shadow of a theory, much less of influ- 
encing the wayward temper of a solitary lady’s-maid or man’s-man. 
But in calling to mind some of my bitter experiences in house- 
keeping, I endeavored to find a drop of consolatory sweetness; and 
I could extract none other than the thought that the wide-spread 
prosperity which enabled the humblest individual among us to live 
almost at his ease, was assuredly a more comfortable state of affairs 
than the pinching times in such countries as Great-Britain, where 
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the servility of the domestics continually reminds you of the wretch- 
edness and suffering that have driven them to seek a shelter 
beneath your roof at the expense of their personal freedom and 
dignity. But the present aspect of our own affairs almost makes us 
fear that we shall soon have domestics in abundance, and at our 
own terms too. 

I do not perceive in what manner my remarks could be under- 
stood to object to the good order of society dependant upon a proper 
division of labor. In no country in the world is this matter better 
understood or managed than in this. There is a dignity in manual 
labor, and a cheerfulness in the performance of it, that we should 
seek after in vain elsewhere. Our laborers are in truth our first 
men; and the most popular candidates for the public suffrage are 
always the hard-fisted. Nothing would more certainly call down the 
contempt of the public than an affront put upon a mechanic ‘as 
such. The boots that I have on my feet at this moment were 
only last week patched in the stall of a member of Congress, who 
during the ‘recess’ sits on his bench with no more feeling of degra- 
dation than he now sits at his mahogany desk in the midst of the 
assembled wisdom of the nation at Washington. In speaking of him 
I must of course say, ‘ My shoe-maker, the Hon. Mr. E.;’ and why 
not, as well as ‘my lawyer, the Hon. Mr. G., or ‘my physician, the 
Hon. Mr. V.?’ They do but administer to my necessities in their 
separate ways, for money; and although the callings of the two last 
may be considered more intellectual than the other, yet there is no 
more dignity in the exercise of their faculties than there is in the 
trade of the cobbler, since they all labor for the same end—their 
own profit. In truth, if I were called upon to part with one of the 
trio, I could more readily make shift to dispense with the services 
of both doctor and lawyer than with the cobbler. 

Why then, allow me to ask, should one kind of labor be grudg- 
ingly performed, while all others are cheerfully done, and without a 
feeling of degradation? Why should your cook and chamber-maid 
look upon themselves as your natural enemies, and perform in spite 
the labor for which you pay them, while your carpenter or your 
clerk hold themselves your debtors, even after you have paid them 
their stipulated wages? Establish the difference if you please 
between the apothecary who puts up your pills and the cook who 
mixes your puddings? The difference is great indeed; one per- 
forms his labor without grumbling, takes your money, and while he 
bows you out of his shop thanks you politely for your custom, while 
the other spites youif she can, and will repay your kind words with 
insolence. The indignities of domestic service are not owing to the 
soiled hands and coarse clothes to which you would attribute them. 
The majority of chamber-maids are as neatly dressed and as good 
looking as their mistresses. The gentle princess Marie, the daugh- 
ter of Louis Phillipe, amused herself with the coarse tools of a 
sculptor, and she wrought skilfully with them too, as did the accom- 
plished and honorable Mrs. Damer; and the whole catalogue of 
illustrious names in science and art shows you an army of men who 
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labored with their hands in dirty materials; who sweated hard, and 
toiled more drudgingly than the lowest menial in a well-ordered 
kitchen. Think of Humboldt, Linneus, and Audubon; what ser- 
vants ever labored harder than they? Think of Burns at his 
plough or with his gauger’s rod in his hand; Davy in his laboratory ; 
Hogarth in his painting-room; Brinley on his canals; and Fulton 
among his qachinery. 

To what cause then must we attribute the abhorrence felt for 
domestic service among us, since it cannot be the bodily hardships 
attendant upon that condition? We seek in our own feelings for 
an answer — the feelings common to our race. ‘Treat of it as you 
will, domestic servitude is the hardest lot that can fall to man or 
woman. There are some rare instances, I know, where individuals 
fall into a state of servitude as into their natural sphere, and endure 
all the indignities that are heaped upon them as though they were 
enamored of them. But such cases are rare every where, and 
most of all, thanks to our position, among our own people. Is it 
not a cause of congratulation, good Madam — I put the question 
to you seriously, and beg you to forget for a moment your own 
domestic inconveniences — that your own countrymen and country- 
women are not fit for servants; and that they will not be made so 
while good land can be had in such a neighborhood as yours for ten 
York shillings an acre? "Would you be proud to boast of a common 
paternity with a people who would accept of the place of a menial, 
to wait and tend upon the whimsical wants of another, when they 
might, by a proper exercise of the faculties with which nature had 
endowed them, become masters themselves, and lords of their own 
homes? Could such a people ever have achieved their freedom as 
we have ours? No! It.is not in the blood of an Anglo-Saxon to 
be a serving-man: want may compel him to it, but he will submit 
under protest. But let the habits which grow up under a state of 
unequal wealth and aristocratic privileges be assimilated and fitted 
to a condition of equal rights, not of circumstances, and the service 
which you require in your house will be as readily and as cheerfully 
given as the service which you may require out of it. Let the 
petty tyranny of the kitchen and the contemptuous treatment of 
domestics be avoided, and there will be no difficulty in procuring 
good servants. 

The general tone and feeling of society must be altered in this 
regard, or the evil of which we all complain so loudly will remain 
as huge as ever. I have wandered over a good portion of both the 
old world and the new, and I have always found the servility of 
menials an infallible indication of the degree of facility with which 
a subsistence could be procured. Contrast Michigan with Massa- 
chusetts and Massachusetts with Great-Britain, and you will find 
the difficulty of procuring employment in exact proportion to the 
docility of the employed. It is true that in either place men must 
live by serving each other; but in one case they have the choice of 
occupation, and in the other their choice is Hobsonian. But even 
in Great-Britain the docility of servants is more deceptive than the 
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obedience of our involuntary menials at the South: a little learning 

and the natural tendencies of their nature cause them to rebel 

openly upon very slight provocation. ‘There was more humanity in 

the opposition of Cobbett while in parliament to the education of 

the lower classes than at the first thought would appear. Itis not in 

the nature of the race to be well disposed toward those whose 

bitter dependent bread they eat. Now I must insist that the wrong 

does not lie with the menial. The evil laws of the society in which 

he lives compel him to a course of life for which these very laws 

have disqualified him. The wrong lies with the employer, who 

must learn to conduct himself toward his employé in such a man- 

ner that his natural feelings shall not be outraged; and it appears 

to me that the ready writer who would reform society in this regard 
must direct his pen to the master and not to the servant. With us, 
servants have the upper hand; we work hard to support them, and 
they give us such return as they please. If we would open their 
eyes and bring them to terms, we must show ourselves independent 
of them; and they will then, like the artisan who solicits our cus- 
tom, find their account in making themselves agreeable. Did your 
shoemaker or your mantuamaker ever insist on taking a cup of tea 
with you, to the exclusion of any of your little brood? Or did your 
butcher and baker ever threaten to ‘cut off the supplies’ unless 
they were invited to dine at your comfortable table? I will venture 
to assume that they never did. But why should they not, as well as 
your female help, or your master-of-horse? Simply because they 
know that such outrageous impudence would cost them your custom. 
But your ‘help’ does not care a copper for your patronage: if you 
should dismiss her, your next-door neighbor would be glad to receive 
her, and submit to all her exactions without grumbling. I grant you 
that this is an exceedingly unhappy condition for yourself, but is it 
for your ‘ help?’ 

I find I am mixing more gravity with this matter than I intended 
to do; but the subject enlarges as I proceed, and I must reserve for 
another occasion what is here unexpressed. I cannot pretend of 
course to much practical knowledge of my subject, and for that 
reason I look upon myself better qualified to discuss the merits of 
it; for the vexation which the women endure with thei servants 
make them, as old Peachum said in another case, where they are 
equally sufferers, ‘desperate bad judges.’ 

I remain, dear Madam, in the bonds of the same suffering, Yours, 


tr 
tie De 





DOUBT: 





A PRAGMENT. 


Dovstr!— Anarch old, that staggers all, 
The mighty vulgar as the small ; 
Claims from all hearts the allegiance won, 
Yet satisfaction gives to none: 

The stoutest arm he fastest binds, 

Still strongest in the strongest minds ; 
Who struggles hardest, suffers worst, 

And tightens bands he cannot burst. 


37 























































































































































UITERBARBY NOTiIva &. 


THE AMERICAN IN Ecypt: with RaMBLES THROUGH ARABIA PETREA AND THE Hoty Lanp, 
during the years 1839 and 18340. By James Ewine Coo.ey. In one volume. pp. 610. New- 
York: D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 


Tue ‘ Original Papers’ of the present issue have advanced so far upon the boun- 
daries of our own especial domain, that we are compelled to limit the notices in 
this department to a space which must exclude the extracts we had marked for 
transfer from the volume before us. We must content ourselves therefore with 
indicating in brief to the reader some of the more prominent characteristics of the 
work. We were struck on opening it with the beauty of its execution, and the 
great number of engravings by which its text is illustrated. Of these there are, in 
steel-plates and vignettes, ninety-eight ; the former, in several instances, elaborate 
landscape views, and the latter rougher etchings from the pencil of Jounston, the 
American Crurxsuank, as he has been not inaptly termed. Mr. Coorry claims 
for his records of travel only the character of ‘random and familiar sketches of the 
manners, customs and characterof the East.’ In every thing relating to the affairs 
and condition of the interesting countries which the writer traversed, he sought to 
arrive at just and true conclusions. The volume he tells us is a mere compilation 
from the notes taken on the spots to which they refer; intended to ‘ blend with the 
author’s wanderings an outline-account of the existing peculiarities of the East, 
and slightly to ‘compare the manners, customs, oppressions, degradations and bar- 
barism of the modern orientals with the condition of their more enlightened and 
fortunate ancestors, when Egypt was the seat of learning, luxury and power; when 
Judea was ‘a land flowing with milk and honey,’ and when ‘the desert blossomed 
like the rose.’ 

There is another characteristic of the volume under notice, which we think will 
be less likely to interest the general reader; we mean the vein of vague satire 
which runs through the work, upon individuals encountered in what is called in 
Turkey ‘ Frank Society ;’ persons whom the writer depicts as ‘ exhibiting a fair and 
courteous exterior,’ but yet who ‘in all their proffered attention to and intercourse 
with strangers, are actuated by the most unworthy motives, and prompted by the 
most insidious and base designs.’ Something of this, in the reader's own experience, 
would doubtless impart to the sketches of the Wrinklebottoms, Firkins, et id genus 
omne, a good degree of interest; but as it is, although the limnings evince clever- 
ness, they are without the requisite attraction for the uninitiated. We perceive 
indications, we think, that in describing the English whom it was his fortune to 
meet in his journeyings, our author intended, where circumstances would justify 
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it, to return with interest the plain-speaking of tho Trollopian school of English 
travellers in America. ‘ Nebby Daood,’ the backwoodsman in London, serves the 
author’s purpose most effectually ; for the record of his wanderings, and especially 
of his ‘experiences’ in the British metropolis, are graphic satires, very fresh and 
natural in manner. The picture of the House of Lords by Jounsron, ludicrous 
as it is, does no more than justice to Nepsy’s caustic description. ‘I saw nothing 
there,’ he says, ‘to astonish me. Lords are merely men, after all, and not the best 
specimen of the species that I have seen, either. Some of them are more indebted 
to their decorations, titles and wealth, than to nature, for the elevated positions 
they occupy. The lords were lounging about upon the great long seats like a 
dissipated gathering of high fellows just in from a shooting-party or a midnight 
debauch. They were sitting with their hats on, apparently careless about business, 
and seemed to have assembled merely to talk over the incidents of the last carousal 
and to plan another, with a view of winding up with cigars and something to 
drink. Few seemed to pay the least attention to what was before the house ; 
indeed, there appeared to be little before it, of any kind, except a cadaverous little 
old man, dressed in a black gown, and half enveloped in a large powdered wig ; and 
he was squeaking away at the top of his voice, seated on a wool-sack, but without 
being able to make himself understood at a distance of ten feet from the place 
where he sat. He was the presiding genius of the House of Lords.” But we 
must pause ; leaving the reader to seek in the volume itself that entertainment 
which we are debarred from collating in his behalf. 





PATRONOMATOLOGY: AN Essa¥ ON THE PuILosopHy oF SuRNAMES. Read before the Connecticut 
State Lyceum in November, 1839. By CHarLEs WiLLIAM BrabDLey, A.,M., Rector of Christ- 
Church, Chatham. 


We are indebted to the author, as we infer, for a copy of this very curious 
and interesting pamphlet ; the first attempt to illustrate the science of Linguistics, 
in its relations to etymology, ethnography and patronomatology, that we have ever 
encountered. The writer, believing with Grepro, the commentator on Cuam- 
POLLION’s system of Egyptian hieroglyphics, that ‘the study of the names of 
men, which are generally significant, is connected with the study of a people and 
their manners, has labored with abundant research, and we may add success, to 
present a clear view of the philosophy of surnames. A learned and matter-full 
essay upon the general theme is followed by illustrative examples of the principles 
which have been previously laid down. A large class of patronymics, it would 
appear, owe their origin to the trades or occupations of those who assumed them ; 
as Wheelwright, Cartwright, Wainwright, Shoemaker, Slaymaker, Glover, Cooper, 
Weaver, Fuller, Skinner, Tanner, Thatcher, etc. Others are formed with the suffix 
man, as Coalman, Woodman, Seaman, Dykeman, Boardman, and the like. The 
designation of individuals by personal qualities is among the oldest originals of per- 
sonal names; as Long, Hale, Stout, Moody, Strong, Savage Jolly, Swift, Gay, 
Bright, Blunt, Meek, ete. Others are prefixed to the word man, to denote the 
property of the possessor; as Merriman, Stillman, Wildman, Silliman, Longman, 
Truman, Tallman, Fairman, etc. There are other compounds of this nature, as 
Broadhead, Bushyhead, Freebody, Crookshanks, Sheepshanks, Lightfoot, Goodhue, 
Lovejoy, Fairchild, Goodchild, Longfellow, Gaylord, Treadwell, Proudfoot, etc. 
Beside the terms used in emblazonry, as Shield, Field, Crest, Dexter, and the like ; 
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the extensive list terminating in son; and names derived from words which mark 
the social relations or degrees of kindred, as Parent, Child, Ladd, Minor, Tenant, 
Prentice, Friend, Guest, etc.; there are numerous nicknames in the possessive, 
denoting descent, as Dixon, Dick’s son, Timms, Tim’s son, Simms, Sim’s son, Nix 
or Nixon, Nix’s son, ete.; many are taken from animals, as Fox, Badger, Roe, Pal- 
frey, Colt, Stagg, Bacon, Bull, Lamb, Redheifer, etc.; from birds, also; as Jay, 
Finch, Partridge, Robbins, Peacock, Teal, Swan, and the like; from fish, as Her- 
ring, Pike, Roach, Dace, Turbot, etc. ; from the names of plants, etc.; as Hawthorn, 
Lemon, Ash, Pine, Weed, Beach, Birch, etc.; from topographical terms, etc., as 
Town, Parish, Street, Lane, Paddock, Field, Dike, Platt, Banks, Boggs, Marsh, 
Pool, Lakes, Brooks, Rivers, etc.; from articles of dress, or use, as Bibb, Tucker, 
Stocking, Slipper, Button, Frame, Rugg, Bellows, Brush, Potts, Hoe, Coulter, 
Sickles, Ropes, Bell, Stone, Flint, ete. Even words denoting seasons, the heavenly 
bodies, and atmospheric phenomena, have given names to families, although it 
would be difficult to discover the principle of their adoption; as Winter, Spring, 
Day, Doubleday, Dewey, Lowrey, Merriweather, Fog, Frost, Hail and Snow. The 
foregoing are a few only of the originals cited by Mr. Braptey, all of which 
however are not less clearly traceable. 





RanvoM Suots anD SouTHERN Breezes. By Louis FirzGeraLp Tasistro: Author of ‘ The 
Revolution of July,’ ‘ Reminiscences of Bear-hunting in Moldavia,’ etc. In two volumes. 
pp- 505. New-York: HarpEeR AND BROTHERS. 





We have been very agreeably disappointed in these volumes. The earlier 
writings of the author in this country had led us to fear that his manner of record- 
ing the incidents of his travel would be more or less verbose, and too elaborately 
striking; whereas nothing could be more simple and unpretending than the pre- 
vailing style of these ‘Random Shots.’ They comprise critical remarks on the 
Southern States and Southern institutions, with semi-serious observations on men 
and manners; and the writer informs us in his preface that he has aimed through- 
out ‘to exhibit Truth dressed in her native beauty, and to expose the false Divinity 
whenever an attempt has been made to set her off in attractive colors.’ Fail- 
ing to receive a copy at an early hour, our glance through the work has been 
necessarily a cursory one; but we have seen enough in the graphic pictures of 
society and manners in New-Orleans; in anecdotes of actors, criticisms upon the 
drama, and remarks upon the causes of its decline; in individual sketches of 
character, and lively gossip on music and art; we have seen enough, we say, in 
these features of the work to enable us to commend it to our readers, as one cal- 
culated te interest by its matter and entertain by its manner. Mr. Tasistro has 
used all plainness of speech; in fact, in some of his portraitures, (those of 
Charleston society, and especially of its literary class, for example,) he seems to 
have been influenced by a desire to convince his readers that he is ‘not afraid to 
blame’ nor to apply the satirical lash with the utmost force of his arm. He tells 
us that ‘the pretensions of the literary class to the distinction they claim are not 
so much founded upon positive acquirements as upon a certain tact in looking 
wise ;’ that their ideas relate principally to themselves, and that every topic they 
introduce has a personal application; and he limns out an individual likeness or 
two, in a way that causes us to fear there may be ‘ some offence’ at the bottom of 
his strictures. We commend him to the tender mercies of our capable friends of 
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‘ The Chicora’ journal, if he shall be found to have ‘set down aught in malice’ 
against their beautiful city, or its refined and hospitable inhabitants. It must be 
confessed, however, that a ‘Southern’ Magazine, par excellence, rather confirms our 
author’s hints. The ‘Magnolia’ says that the small communities of which the 
Southern cities consist can never confer reputation ; that they are under the con- 
trol of petty cliques, who lack the courage to determine a literary question in the 
first instance, but who wait for the judgment of other tribunals; and that most of 
their judgments originate in New-York, ‘whose verdict is impatiently looked for 
and patiently endured.’ ‘These be very cruel words, and our Southern friends 
would not ‘ hear an enemy say them.’ 


CottaGE REstpENcEs: or a Series of Designs for Rural Cottages and Cottage-Villas and their 
Gardens and Grounds. Adapted to North-America. By A. J. Downtne, Author of a Treatise 
on Landscape Gardening. New-York and London: WuLry anp Putnam. 


Tuts is a work that was much needed; and it has been executed in a manner 
which reflects great credit upon the author. ‘A hearty desire,’ says he, ‘ to con- 
tribute something to the improvement of the domestic architecture and the rural 
taste of our country has been the motive which has influenced me in preparing 
this little volume. With us, almost every man either builds, or looks forward to 
building, a home for himself at some period of his life ; it may be only a log hut, or 
at most a rustic cottage, but perhaps also a villa ora mansion. As yet, however, 
our houses are mostly either of the plainest and most meagre description, or if of 
a more ambitious, they are frequently of a more objectionable character; shingle 
palaces of very questionable convenience, and not in the least adapted, by their 
domestic and rural beauty, to harmonize with our lovely natural landscapes. Now 
I am desirous that every one who lives in the country, and in a country house, 
should be in some degree conversant with domestic architecture, not only because 
it will be likely to improve the comfort of his own house, and hence all the houses 
in the country, but that it will enlarge his mind, and give him new sources of 
enjoyment. The advantages of an ingeniously-arranged and nicely-adapted plan, 
over one carelessly and ill-contrived, are so obvious to the reason of every one, 
that they are self-evident. This is the ground-work of domestic architecture, 
recognized as all-important by all mankind, and some ingenuity and familiarity 
with practical details are only necessary to give us compact, convenient, and com- 
fortable houses, with the same means and in the same space as the most awkward 
and unpleasing forms.’. . . ‘How much harness, how much pure pleasure, that 
strengthens and invigorates our best and holiest affections, is there not expe- 
rienced in bestowing upon our homes something of grace and loveliness; in 
making the place dearest to our hearts a sunny spot where the social sympathies 
take shelter securely under the shadowy eaves, or grow and entwine trustfully 
with the tall trees or wreathed vines that cluster around, as if striving to shut out 
whatever of bitterness or strife may be found in the open highways of the world!’ 
We cordially second the author’s aim to inspire in the minds of his readers and 
countrymen more lively perceptions of the Beautiful, in every thing that relates 
to our houses and grounds. Numerous engravings of cottages and cottage-grounds 
illustrate the author’s text ; indeed the work is presented in a very tasteful style, 
typographically and pictorially. It deserves and we doubt not will receive the 
same liberal patronage which was bestowed upon the ‘ Landscape Gardening’ of 
the same author. 
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‘SuHe’s BEEN ATIT AGAIN!’ — We find in the last number of Bentiey’s Mag- 
azine a very lively and gossipping description by Mrs. Fanny Kempe Butver 
of ‘ A Winter’s Journey to Georgia,’ in which we have anew served up some of the 
most piquant characteristics of the gifted author’s ‘Journal in America.’ The 
reader must concede to her the merit of candor and plain-speaking, and a talent at 
graphic description of nature and character, of the first order. Take as an exam- 
ple the annexed picture of one of the interminable pine swamps of North Carolina: 










‘ To describe to you the tract of country through which we now passed would be impossible ; so 
forlorn a region it never entered my imagination to conceive. Dismal by nature, indeed, as well as 
by name, is that vast swamp, of which we now skirted the northern edge, looking into its endless 
pools of black water, where the melancholy cypress and juniper-trees alone overshadowed the 
thick-looking surface, their roots all globular, like huge bulbous plants, and their dark branches 
woven together with a hideous matting of giant creepers, which clung round their stems, and hung 
about the dismal forest like a drapery of withered snakes. It looked like some blasted region lying 
under an enchanter’s ban, such as one reads of in old stories. Nothing lived or moved Groushout 
the loathsome solitude, and the sunbeams themselves seemed to sicken and grow pale as they glided 
like ghosts through these watery woods. Into this wilderness it seems impossible that the hand of 
human industry, or the foot of human.wayfaring, should ever penetrate ; no wholesome growth can 
take root in its slimy depths; a wild jungle chokes up parts of it with a reedy, rattling covert for 
venomous reptiles: the rest is a succession of black ponds, sweltering under black cypress 
boughs —a place forbid! The wood which is cut upon its borders is obliged to be felled in winter, 
for the summer, which clothes other regions with flowers, makes this pestilential waste alive with 
rattlesnakes, so that none dare venture within its bounds; and I should even apprehend that, travel- 
ling as rapidly as one does on the rail-road, and only skirting this district of dismay, one might not 
escape the fetid breathings it sends forth when the warm season has quickened its stagnant waters 
and poisonous vegetation.’ 




















We are scarcely willing to believe that the practice recorded in the subjoined 
passage is not somewhat exaggerated ; and yet we have heard kindred reports from 
travellers who have had similar opportunities of observation : 





‘ In the mean time the coaches were surrounded by a troop of gazing boors, who had come from 
far and near to see the hot-water carriages come up for only the third time into the midst of their 
savage solitude. A more forlorn, fierce, poor, and wild set of people, short of absolute savages, I 
never saw. They wandered round and round us, with a stupid kind of dismayed wonder. The 
men clothed in the coarsest manner, and the women also, of whom there were not a few, with the 

rotesque addition of pink and blue silk bonnets, with artifical flowers and imitation-blonde veils. 
~— the gentlemen of our party informed us that they observed, for the first time, a custom preva- 
lent in North Carolina, of which I had myself frequently heard before ; the women chewing tobacco, 
and that‘too in a most disgusting and disagreeable way, if one way can be more disgusting than 
another. They carry habitually a small stick, like the small implement for cleaning the teeth, 
usually known in England by the name of a root; this they thrust away in their glove or their 
garter-string, and whenever occasion offers, plunge it into a snuff-box, and begin chewing it. The 
practice is so common that the proffer of the snuff-box, and its passing from hand to hand, is the usual 
civility of a morning visit among the country-people ; and I was not a little amused at hearing the gen- 
tlemen who were with us describe the process as they witnessed it in their visit to a miserable 
farm-house across the fields, whither they went to try to obtain something to eat.’ 












We hope some of our Southern contemporaries will defend their section of the 
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republic against such pictures of ‘Southern hospitality’ as the following. The 
lady-traveller, with her husband and party, are incidentally thrown upon the good 


offices of a gallant Colonel, who has the reputation of being a benevolent man, and 
of unwonted standing for that region: 


‘ He entered into conversation with my husband ; and my veneration waxed deep when the old 
man, unfolding his history, proclaimed himself one of the heroes of the revolution — a fellow-fighter 
with Wasuincton. I, who, comforted to a degree of high spirits by our sudden transition from the 
cold and darkness of the rail-road to the light and shelter of this rude mansion, had been flippantly 
bandying jokes, and proceeded some way in a lively flirtation with this illustrious American, grew 
thrice respectful, and hardly ventured to raise either v eyes or my voice as I inquired if he lived 
alone in this remote place. ‘ Yes, alone now ; his wife had been dead near upon two years.’ Sud- 
denly we were broken in upon by the arrival of the expected cars. It was past eight o’clock. If 
we delayed we should have to travel all night; but then the Colonel pressed us to stay and sup, (the 
bereaved Colonel, the last touching revelation of whose lonely existence had turned all my mirth 
into sympathizing sadness.) The gentlemen were famished, and well inclined to stay; the ladies 
were famished too, for we had eaten nothing all day. The bustle of preparation, urged by the 
warm-hearted Colonel, began afresh; the negro girls shambled in and out more vigorously than 
ever, and finally we were called to eat and refresh ourselves with — dirty water — I cannot call it 
tea — old cheese, bad butter, and old, dry biscuits! The gentlemen bethought them of the good 
supper they might have secured a few miles farther, and groaned ; but the hospitable Colonel ee 
asked them half a dollar a-piece, (there were about ten of them,) paying which we departed, with 
our enthusiasm a little damped for the warrior of the revolution ; and a tinge of rather deeper mis- 
giving as to some of his virtues stole over our minds on learning that three of the sable damsels that 
trudged about our supper-service were the Colonel’s own progeny. I believe only three ; though 
the young negro girl whose loquacity made us aware of the fact, added, with a burst of commenda- 


ble pride and gratitude, ‘ Indeed, he is a father to us all!’ Whether she spoke figuratively or liter- 
ally, we could not determine.’ 


‘She’s a very clever girl!’ used to be the frequent exclamation of an English 
admirer of Miss Kemsue’s, in our hearing at the play-house, when she was in the 
zenith of her theatrical career; and now that she has become a wife, a mother, and 
an author, the same critic finds equal pride in exclaiming: ‘ She’s an extraordinary 
creature !—a remarkably clever woman!’ We agreed with the commentator in 


both cases, and our readers will agree with us. 


American ATHENZUM aT Paris.— We have received a communication from 
Paris, signed by Messrs. Henry Lepyarp and Lorenzo Draper, Secretary of 
Legation, and American consul at Paris, advising us of the establishment of an 
American Library and Reading-Room in the French capit.l, ‘for the purpose of 
obtaining information generally relative to America, and of facilitating a just 
appreciation of the same throughout Europe, as well as with a view to cement 
amicable relations between the Old and the New world.’ Such an establishment 
was much needed; and we have in the names of His Excellency, Henry WueEa- 
ton, Mr. Drarer, Mr. Lepyarp, and Mr. Vait a sufficient guarantee that it will 
be conducted in such a manner as to reflect credit upon our countrymen. Unlike 
the English, who forgather at their own Reading-room at GaLigNani’s, where 
they encounter all the publications of their Queen’s dominions, the American in 
Paris has hitherto had no place where American papers and information on 
American affairs could be obtained. It is the desire of the Association that the 
conductors of our periodicals and journals would send their publications, free of 
charge, to their agent, Mr. W. B. Draper, 51 Beaver-street, New-York, who will 
pay the postage on them from the place where they are sent, and transmit them to 
Paris. The association is not in opulent circumstances, and cannot, in the infancy 
of the institution, pay for American journals, which they solicit from all parts of 
the Union, without distinction of political opinions. We invoke the aid of our con- 
temporaries in behalf of this most praiseworthy enterprise. 
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New Vo.tvumME or Poems spy Bryant. — Messrs. WILEY AND Putnam have recently issued, in 
a neat and tasteful volume, all the later poems of Mr. W1LL1AM CULLEN Bryant. Many of these 
have already appeared in the KNICKERBOCKER. Indeed we are proud of the fact, that some of the 
noblest poems of this first of American poets have been written for this Magazine. ‘ The Arctic 
Lover to his Mistress,’ ‘ The Prairies,’ ‘The Winds,’ ‘An Evening Reverie,’ ‘The Antiquity of 
Freedom,’ etc., published originally in these pages, have not been excelled by any of the author's 
writings, ‘ Thanatopsis’ scarcely excepted. In the ‘ Gossip’ of our last number we quoted the 
lines entitled ‘ Life,’ one of the most thoughtful and exquisite of the writer's briefer effusions. We 
confess to a fervent admiration of BryYANT’s poetry. It has ‘ grown with our growth and strength- 


ened with our strength.’ The faultless melody of his verse ; the simplicity yet graphic force of his 


language ; his Claude-like limnings of nature, and his enthusiastic love of the Beautiful and the 
True in all things, have won upon our best affections. 


And this moreover is the universal esti- 
mate of Mr. Bryant’s genius. 


There is scarcely a scene in nature or an event in life, a phase of 
sorrow, of passion, or affection, which he has not illumined as with ‘a flaming torch held high.’ 
The simplicity of his style is remarkable. 


The richest effects are produced by the use of the most 
common vernacular terms. 


We remember that on one occasion, while riding with GEOFFREY 
Crayon through Sleepy- Hollow, with the skirts of a June shower distilling misty spots upon us, we 
ascended a hill which overlooked the whole of that wizard region, just as the sun dispersed a 
lingering rift of clouds, lighting up hill and upland and distant mountain, and gilding the white vil- 
lages that slept in the vales along the Hudson. Gazing upon the scene, these lines of Bryant 
rushed at once to mind, and we could not help repeating them: 


*T stood upon an upland slope, and cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 
Where the wide plain lay girt by mountains vast, 
And hills o’er hills lifted their heads of green, 
With pleasant vales scooped out, and villages between.’ 


‘ How forcible and how beautiful,’ said Mr. Irvine,‘ are those simple vernacular terms which 


ene so often encounters in the poems of our friend. This word ‘ scoop,’ for example, how perfect is 
its adaptation to a scene like this: 


* With pleasant vales scooped out, and villages between.’ 


Other instances of this admirable characteristic were mentioned, each of which was as natural and 


forceful as the one we have indicated. We may add, in closing this hasty tribute, that it is our 


belief that Mr. Bryant is not only the very first of American poets, but that, with perhaps one 


eminent exception, he is the first living poet in the world. He has had his imitators among us ; but 


the best of them are like the little shallop that rolls and ducks in the wake of a mighty vessel. Long 
may he live to write, and long may we live to read, his noble effusions. 


THEATRICAL Dorncs, AMUSEMENTS, ETC. — What a treasure, in a metropolis like this, is a spot 


like Nrsio’s GaRDEN! In the hottest of nights, cool; in the dullest times, lively; in the utmost 


dearth of entertainment elsewhere, always replete with rare and various attractions; now the 


pleasant vaudeville ; now the laughable pantomime ; with intervals of ravishing music and brilliant 


fire-works. The ‘Night-Owl’ should be seen by every body. It is richer than a comedy, to watch 


the ‘little people ’ scan the progress of its funny developements and magical changes ; here a man 


crushed flat by a millstone, and then blown up into life again; there a home-made steam-boat with 


patent propellers, ‘ biling its bu’ster’ in mid-ocean, and consigning its passengers to the maws of 


huge fishes ; here a framed portrait, with ‘ not very beautiful feeters,’ as the man said of the alliga- 
tor, ‘ but with so much openness when he smiles,’ which mysteriously swallows other folk’s dinners ; 
and there a palace, more gorgeous than a dream; with views of Purgatory and Paradise, ‘ as 
natural as life!’ But why should we praise Nrsto’s? The Ravets are known — CuIppENDALE 
is known. Moreover, the Garden is always full; so‘ where’s the use?’ At the Bowery, 
the principal ‘ features’ have been Mr. W. R. BLake, in ‘ The Last Man,’ who gave to admiring 
auditors a most capital performance of a very effective character; and Mr. Boortu in his well- 


known round of characters, which he sustained with his accustomed ability. - - - We sometimes 
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step into the AMERICAN MusevM, to pass an hourof recreation ; and truth to say, nothing need be 
more agreeable and entertaining than its numerous and various enticements. The Model of the 
City of Dublin is one of the most perfect and altogether unique exhibitions we have ever encoun- 
tered, and is of itself a crowded museum ; and yet this is but a tithe of the things ‘ too numerous to 
mention’ which Mr. Barnum has brought together for the amusement of ‘ his friends,’ the collective 
public. We have notes of ‘ A Visit to the Museum,’ which we may possibly write out hereafter, for 
the edification of our readers. 


Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — We tender our respectful thanks to the Editor 
of the Southern ‘ Orion’ Magazine for his just appreciation of our views in relation to ‘ Sectional 
Literature,’ and for the frank and cordial spirit with which he seconds them in his excellent journal. 
Like the ‘ Chicora, the ‘ Orion’ is not likely to ‘ permit its love of literary independence to run too 
far ahead of that respect for the common taste, which after all is most generally correct and true.’ 
We take it that no Southern reader will fail to recognize the good sense and discrimination which 
characterize the subjoined passage from the well-written article to which we allude : 


‘We confess that it is sufficiently ‘amusing’ to observe how some of our contemporaries treat this question of ‘ sectional 
literature,’ as they term it, and we are quite sure that it is sufficiently tedious to read their prosings on this ‘ harmless’ matter. 
We have said, in a previous number, that we distiked the term ‘ Southern Literature ;’ as if literature were of different charac- 
ters in the North and South. To our mind there is but one literature, whether it exists in the North or the South, in the 
East or the West. Its existence in different stages of developement, or in different degrees of elevation, is another thing. In 
name it is unique, in character various. Have we of the South different standards from the people of the North, for determin” 
ing the merit of literary productions? Have we even different matériel for producing literature? Doour authors write with 
other aims than northern writers? Do our poets construct their verse by different rules? Are not, in short, the rules, 
the aims, the matériel of our writers similar, if not the same, with those of literary producers whose lot is cast in some ten 
or twelve degrees more northern latitude? If we localize literature, we render it unworthy of the name. It would be 
unworthy of an intelligent mind to ask, before reading a book: ‘Is this the production of a northern or a southern author?’ 
It is true, if he were a southron, the fact that the book was the production of a southerner like himself, might, and probably 
would deepen his interest in its pages; and perchance somewhat affect his decision as to its merits. This is a feeling which 
is indigenous to human nature —a preference for ourown. But it is very different from that prejadiee which underrates and 
rejects any thing simply because of its remote and foreign origin. This however is a fault which can scareely be laid to the 
charge of southern readers, if we may judge from the extent of their patronage bestowed un our northern contemporaries, We 
are the warm advocates of literature in the South. For its advancement we shall toil, and hope to see the fruit of our toil, 
For this we have displayed our constellation in the southern literary firmament, and invited our authors to become its stars. 
But never will we refuse light from abroad to increase its lustre; but rather hope to see side by side in its boundaries, and 
united by its broad ‘ bands,’ the poets and prose-writers, not alone of Georgia, and Carvlina, or the South, but of the great and 
wide Union. We labor for, the advancement and refinement of intellectual taste and habit in the South; and most happy are 
we ¢o have the cu-operation of our literary brethren beyond our great sectional landmark.’ 


Tuat is a very quaint, curious, ridiculous, and altogether laughable little tract, published 
recently in Boston, ‘ Dexter's Pickle for the Knowing Ones.’ The writer was an ignorant, eccentric 
old fellow, who, having made himself a rich man, conceived the original idea of setting up fora 
lord. Accordingly he declared himself Lord Dexter, bought a magnificent mansion at Newbury- 
port, and set up an equipage in splendid style. Every thing about him was original. His style of 
life was original ; his dress was original; his mode of traffic was original; the ornaments of his 
mansion were of a most original stamp; and his literary compositions were more original than all 
the rest put together. He sent warming-pans to the West-Indies; he filled his gardens with sprawl- 
ing wooden statues ; his dress was a mixture of the Roman senator and the militia captain; and he 
wrote books in most heroic defiance of the laws of etymology and syntax. Here is a specimen of 
his style, divested of the remarkable orthography which characterizes other portions of the little 
hook: ‘ How great the soulis! Do not you all wonder and admire to see and behold and hear? 
Can you all believe half the truth, and admire to hear the wonders how great the soul is ? — only 
behold! — past finding out! Only see how large the soul is ! — that if a man is drowned in the water 
a great bubble comes up out of the top of the water! —the last of the man dying under water; this 
is wind — is the soul, that is the last to ascend out of the deep to glory; it is the breath from on high 
doth go on high to glory. The bubble is the soul.’ - - - We quote the following for the edification 
of a friend and correspondent, who good-naturedly threw into a late ‘ Literary Record’ a brief 
notice of Mr. Tyson’s ‘ Discourse before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania,’ which he found 
one day upon our table. ‘ The historical soundness of my positions,’ says Mr. Tyson, in a note to 
the Editor, ‘is one thing, but the fact as to what these positions are, is another thing. The Dis- 
course, in no one word or allusion, controverts the pretensions of Virginia to any fame she has ever 
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made. I have incidentally noticed her colonial career, though it was not embraced in my design, in 
terms of warm eulogy. I certainly dispute the claims of colonial New-England to the discovery, 
origin, and advancement of those great principles of liberty which are recognized as fundamental in 
our present form of government. I assert that the growth of liberty in our soil was arrested in the 
New-England colonies, and that it was watered in the other settlements ; in New-York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the Southern provinces. Witha view of showing how differently two 
colonies behaved whose settlers were equally obnoxious with the Puritan settlements to the penal 
enactments of England against non-conformity, I cited Maryland and Penusylvania. These, from 
the religious characters of their respective populations, furnished the illustratiun which my case 
required. There is no evidence throughout the discourse of a desire to detract from ‘ the great 
minds’ of New-England. On the contrary, my praise to that point is earnest and emphatic. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to read the discourse, will find that it is confined to the discussion of the 
history of social freedom in the American colonies, and that the opinion is maintained that no colony 
can claim supremacy, or engross an honor which the verdict of impartial history will equally dis- 
tribute among those colonies that united in the defence of free principles at the revolution.’ - - - The 
‘ Epitaph on Alcohol” is itself dead; at least, there is no spirit in it. In the way of sepulchral litera- 
ture, we remember nothing better than the following, copied from an old Scottish tomb-stone : 


* Here lies the body cof ALExanNDER MacPHERSON, 
Who was a very extraordinary person : 
He was two yards high in his stocking feet, 
And kept his accoutrements very clean and neat: 
He was slew 
At the battle of Waterloo: 
He was shot by a bullet, 
Plumb through the gullet : 
It went in at his throat, 
And came out at the back of his coat !’ 


Being ‘ slewed’ in this way is a worse death than befel the Pennsylvania legislator, who came to his 
end, in the language of a colleague, by ‘ being threw from a horse-t!’ - - - There is a pleasant 
and graphic picture of ‘ Country Life in the West,’ in the following passage of a letter from a friend, 
now settled in one of the new and flourishing towns of Illinois: ‘ The only thing of general interest 
which has happened here of late, is the celebration of the Fourth-of-July in true western fashion. 
The citizens of this place united for the purpose, and gave a free entertainment to their fellow-citi-' 
zens of the county. All were invited: beef, flour, pigs, chickens, turkeys, vegetables, etc., were 
contributed in abundance, enough for two thousand people ; and a bower with seats was also pre- 
pared. The ladies worked hard and freely, to prepare dessert, cake, etc., and to adorn a room fora 
ball at the close of the festival. The dinner was served by volunteer waiters. I believe I never 
saw a more excellent dinner at any public house. About twelve hundred sat down at the first table, 
including all the women on the ground, of course ; and their numbers amounted to more than half 
of those seated at that table. The festival was conducted on the Washingtonian principle. We 
had an exceedingly appropriate and neat address, somewhat ambitious, but filled with beautiful 
and new imagery, considering the triteness of the subject. The order of the day was interspersed 
with numerous songs; the ‘ Star-spangled Banner,’ the ‘ Marseilles Hymn,’ and others of kindred 
character, and appropriate to the day. The address was delivered at the court-house, half a mile 
from the dining-ground. You should have seen the ‘ Sucker’? women marching to beat of drum, in 
martial order; erect, and often with one baby in their arms, and leading another by the hand! This 
procession was a show worth a journey of five hundred miles tosee. 'The whole company observed 
the strictest order and propriety during the whole day ; most of them leaving the ground for home 
at avery early hour. The political candidates were on the ground, and having chosen a place 
where the whole procession of men, women and children must file before them, before sitting down 
to dinner, they stood with hat in hand, bowing to every body, and addressing a word to every 
woman they knew. They exhibited adroitness enough, at all events, in winning popular favor. 
Afier dinner the candidates were called out one after another for stump-speeches ; to avow their 
sentiments on local and general questions, abuse their antagonists with any little bit of scandal they 
had gathered against him, and he in turn to balance the account. In the evening we had a ball: I 
cannot call it a ‘ splendid affair ;’ yet there was hearty dancing, and mirth and fun in abundance. 
In want of a regular field-piece, some ingenious mechanic had got an iron gudgeon from a water- 
wheel, and having drilled a hole and mounted it on the end of a log, it answered a very good pur- 
pose. The gunners however served it rather too slow for a great many toasts in one day.’ Primi- 
tive and simple, friend L. Would we had‘ been there to see!’ - - - A friend at our elbow, just 
returned from the country, who sits looking over our last number with an apparent delight that is cer- 
tainly gratifying, says that the ‘ Error in Reversion’ puts him in mind of an old maid in Michigan, who 
was to have been attended to an evening party by aswain for whom she had ‘ set hercap,’ (in maiden 
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ladies of an uncertain age often a sort of percussion-cap,) but who ‘ regretted that owing to a press 
of business, he could n’t come till a late hour,’ and she procured a substitute—as did he, moreover, 
going early with a younger and much more beautiful lady. The elderly maiden’s attention was 
called to her ungallant beau, with the remark: ‘ ’Pears to me C *s gettin’ early of late ; there he 
is, talkin’ to Miss F——.’ The elderly Rejected was thunder-struck! There he was, sure enough. 
‘ Well! * she exclaimed, ‘if that an’t pretty treatment! He went and said he could n’t come, and 
now he’s gone and come! Yes!—and he’s come frst at last; he always used to be behind 
before!’ - - - ‘ J. M.’ does us injustice. We never notice adversely the articles of our corres- 
pondents, unless particularly requested ‘ candidly’ to advert to them in our‘ Gossip.’ In‘ T. M.’s’ 
own case, we have a special request from him to the same effect, in a note that at this moment lies 
before us. Communications in great numbers reach us from all sections of the Union; and refer- 
ences and answers in our ‘ Gossip’ obviate the necessity of epistolary replies, for which we have 
seldom leisure or inclination. - - - We have been struck with the beauty and force of the annexed 
extract from the Report of a Committee of the last Massachusetts Legislature, upon the subject of 
making remuneration for the Destruction of the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown, in 1834. ‘ The 
owners of the property destroyed on Mount Benedict,’ says the Report, ‘ are not now before us, 
seeking a liquidation of their claims. They came before the Legislature of eighteen hundred and 
thirty-five, and after a report made in favor of granting them a sum of money, they were repulsed. 
Since that time they have wisely and properly abstained from preferring their petitions, waiting, as 
was due to their injured rights, for a change in the views of the State upon the question involved in 
their case. They have left the blackened ruins of their walls, where piety, and learning, and char- 
ity, and useful labor dignified their peaceful lives, standing as they were left by the fires of the 
incendiary, when the torch could find no more to consume. They have taken down no stone from 
off another ; and the only agent that has yet been busy to remove from before us the monument of 
our neglect, has been the slow, corroding tooth of time, which will remove it only after the lapse of 
ages. ‘They have thus kept a continual claim before the people of Massachusetts, upon their gen- 
ercus justice. They have not spoken, they have not written; but the mournful dignity of their 
silence, made eloquent by this index of their wrongs, is More touching and more persuasive 
than the most elaborate appeals.’ - - + ‘ Politics and Politicians,’ we are inclined to think, would 
violate our pledge of neutrality. It is a clever sketch, however, and not declined ‘ on its merits.’ 
The modesty of office-seekers is well hit off; and this portion of our correspondent’s article brings 
to mind a precious instance which was mentioned to us by the late lamented W. G. C., of the Phi- 
ladelphia Gazette, and the gist of which lies before us, in the shape of a Ms. in lead pencil. It is the 
rough draft of a letter which the writer desired the Editor to ‘ indite’ to a friend in Washington, then 
high in official station. It should be premised, that the ‘ retiring’ office-seeker had previously, by 
dint of boring, succeeded in inducing the kind-hearted editor to advert to his claims in the daily jour- 
nal under his control, and to sign his mendicant recommendation for an office ‘ in which he expected 


to have an opportunity to sacrifice his private feelings to the public good, by accepting a pecuniary 
compensation of considerable amount: ’ 


‘Honorep Srr: I was called on a few days ago by Mr. J —— C ——, for my recommendation as Deputy Post-Master in 
Spring Garden District. I gave it with great pleasure ; but after giving it, felt ashamed that he should ask so small a boon. Mr. 
Cc deserves as much as any man in our city and county, if services, character, competency, talents, zeal and worth are the 
qualifications required. The Whigs admit his claims and deserts — but they look out for themselves. Mr. C —— has talents 
for any thing. Why cannot the present administration give him either the Surveyor of the Port or the Navy Agency offices ? 
No man can fill them better — no man deserves them better ; no man has more moral courage to defend his patrons and friends. 
But he is modest (!) and will not wrangle for office. He has friends enough, but he will not contend nor ask, but upon the 
score of merit. Cannot you, my friend, espouse his cause, and let the wealthy and the ambitious, who scramble with boisterous 


importunity, have the go-by ? You would do yourself great honor by this act, and the very men who are disappointed would 
applaud the deed. This is written without Mr. C—— ’s knowledge,’ etc. 


Alas ! for the army of office-seekers! What immense mouths are opening in every quarter of the 
country for the loaves and fishes !— some of them perhaps little better than ‘ puppies, stretching 
their muzzles, and yelping for their little messes of prog!’ - - - Were it not that a departed cor- 
respondent of the KNICKERBOCKER, who looked upon nature with the religious feeling of a true 
poet, had described the vast and varied view from the Cattskill-Mountain House, we should at 
once find a place for the poetical favor of ‘ S. T. F.’ As it is, however, we have placed it in the 
hands of J. A., subject to the writer’s order. That‘ high mountains are a feeling,’ no one has more 
forcibly demonstrated than the imaginative German, beloved of Taomas CaRrtyYLez, writing from 
the Alpine heights of Switzerland: ‘ Oh Nature! art thou not the Living Garment of God? O 
Heavens! is it in very deed He then that ever speaks through thee ; that lives and loves in thee, 
that lives and loves in me? The Universe is not dead, but Godlike, and my Father’s! Truly the 
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din of many-voiced Life, which in this solitude with the mind’s organ I can hear, is no longer a 
maddening discord, but a melting one; like inarticulate cries, and sobbings of a dumb creature, 
which in the ear of Heaven are prayers. The poor Earth, with her poor joys, is now my needy 
mother, not my cruel step-dame.’ - - - We have already devoted a good degree of space in this 
Magazine to the subject of ‘ Female Education,’ and must therefore decline the favor of ‘ M. A.’, 
which is at the desk of the publication-office. We agree with him heartily, however, in relation to 
* Young Ladies in the Country, (ay, and in the city too, for that matter,) that ‘ ifthe majority of our 
young women of scanty expectations would not fix their eyes on the more wealthy classes whom 
they vainly and ruinously attempt to imitate; if in their views, their education, their habits, their 
dress, and their manners, they could be prevailed onto attend more to domestic duty and less to 
trifling amusement and ornamental accomplishment ; if they could be convinced that to make a pud- 
ding or a shirt, or even their own gowns, is a species of knowledge rather more useful than dancing 
a minuet, talking bad French,.or spoiling a piano, it would be better forthem.’ In the matter of 
education, it is unfortunately too true, that there ‘is a very general notion that if you once suffer a 
woman to eat of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the family will very soon be reduced to the same 
aérial and unsatisfactory diet.?- - - ‘ My Last Landlord’ is evidently personal. A friend who 
glanced over the Ms. at our table, assures us that he ‘ knows the party.’ If the writer will give us 
his own name, we will publish his communication, for itis well written. The story of ‘the improve- 
ment’ in the bed-room, reminds us of an incident in the life of a famous English miser. It is related 
of old ELwes, who died a very Creesus, that a relation of his, while sleeping at one of his dilapi- 
dated houses in the country, was roused from his slumber at midnight by the rain pouring in upon 
him. After a searching in vain for a bell, he removed the bed several times, till a place was found 
which the rain did not reach, On remarking the circumstance to Mr. ELwes in the morning: 
‘ Ay,’ saidthe old gentleman, ‘I don’t mind it myself, but to those who do, that’s a nice corner in 
the rain!’ - - - The American traveller to whom we were indebted for the description of the ruins 
of Chi- Chen in Yucatan, in our last number, is B. M. Norman, Esq., of New-Orleans, to whom we 
hope to be indebted for similar sketches hereafter. Mr. NorMAn has brought home with him many 
specimens of statuary, sculptured hieroglyphics, etc., of a very remarkable character. ‘ They are 
uniformly executed upon an extremely hard stone ; and when we remember that not a trace of iron 
has been discovered in that country, and that these elaborate works have been compassed with 
instruments not more finished or finer than sharpened flint, our wonder is excited at the hardy and 
unwearying industry that must have wrought such stupendous labor with such imperfect tools.’ 
Mr. NorMan’s designs of the great Temple at Tchechuan, four hundred feet in length, and of a 
variety of mounds and monuments, which he discovered almost concealed by masses of tangled and 
exuberant vegetation, are fraught witlf the deepest interest to the antiquarian and inquirer. We 
have been kindly permitted to examine his numerous drawings, which were made upon the spot ; 
and which, although the work of an amateur artist merely, are executed with great force and 
fidelity. - - - Reader, have you not a sympathy with such a spirit as the writer of the following? 
a young man of fine natural parts, and a heart full of those poetical sensibilities which come in their 
freshness but once? He has written before for the KNICKERBOCKER, and written well; but he must 
try yet once again, for a second successful effort; having a careful eye to the rythmus, and using the 
file judiciously. We need not say that his incognito is safe with us : 


‘I writ not disguise the fact that I feel much diffidence in sending this to you ; and I should hardly venture to do it, had it 
not been for the kind reception I before met. Your letter excited somewhat such feelings as Dickens said WaseINGTON 
Irvine's letters to him did. I had the misfortune, if misfortune it may be called, of being born of very poor parents, who 
could not or who did not give me even a common-school education. I went to school winters till I was twelve years old ; and 
when I stopped going summers, is farther back than I can remember. I learned to read —in one sense of the word, but not 
its proper one — and to write, ‘after a fashion,’ and that wasall. I looked into Dasoxu's arithmetic, but I was very little the 
wiser for it. Since that time I have earned my own livelihood by hard labor; and what knowledge I have picked up has been 
while others were enjoying that rest which ‘tired Nature’ requires. You may judge that is but very little, as in truth it is. 
Now all this, perhaps, should deter me from writing, and it often does discourage me ; but there is so much gratification in 
writing, that I cannot always forego the pleasure derived from it. This, my dear Sir, will explain to you my many faults ; 
although I am aware that it is neither apology nor justification. But I would know what my faults are, so that I may correct 
them. I hope thus much of egotism may be pardoned. I have written what I have reluctantly, and for the purpose of expla- 
nation.’ 


* Life in New- Orleans’ strikes us as a broad burlesque. It may be otherwise, however ; and yet the 
following ‘ gives us pause :’ ‘ We have here a ‘ Colored Theatre,’ into which, late at night, some of 
our white citizens are occasionally desirous to enter, in search of sport. But would you believe it? 
‘ White folks’ are denied a place in the boxes! They are directed to the gallery door, as the passage 
for people of their color!’ This reminds us of our admirable ‘ American in London’s’ description of 
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the ‘ Beggars of Saint Giles.’ ‘So many,’ says he,‘ are engaged in the trade, that it is organized 
into a regular business, and companies are formed, with agents and correspondents, extending even 
into foreign countries. Here they have their chief place of rendezvous in the night, for the transac- 
tion of business, for feasting and enjoyment. Their gains during the day are brought into the gen- 
eral stock. They have even legislative and judicial meetings here ; their House of Commons, their 
Old Baileys, and their reading-rooms, where they discourse on politics and religion, morals and the 
ordinary topics of society, and post up the bills, ‘ The Hue-and-Cry,’ police-reports, lost watches, 
pocket-books, and other notices for the information of the trade, as at Lloyd’s for the price of stocks. 
They are not less chary of admitting a stranger here than at Almack’s. He must be regularly intro- 
duced by a beggar, or other person respectable for the indecency of his deportment, who takes the 
responsibility of the visit. ‘The discovery of an intruder might have even worse consequences than 
at the Stock Exchange.’ - - - We like not the misanthropy of ‘S.’s ‘ First and Last Love. We 
like it the less, that if his story be correct, and not licensed to dispense poetry with its facts, he is 
not so unhappy as he would fain make us believe. He certainly cannot remain long in the world 
without finding, in the words of LoNGFELLOow, that 

* No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so wholly desolate, 


But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 


* Responds, as if with unseen wings 
An angel swept its quivering strings ; 
And whispers in its song, 
* Where hast thou staid so long?” 


Some of the daily and weekly journals have published a letter purporting to come from Mr. 
DickENs, speaking in disrespectful terms of the people of this country, and of the attentions which 
were shown him in his progress through the Union. We have good reasons for stating, that only 
one letter from Mr. Dickens has appeared since his return home, and that was in relation to the 
International Copy-right question, in which no more was stated, save a clause reflecting in too 
unmeasured terms upon the mammoth weekly journals, than the writer publicly avowed while in 
this country. - - - We should be sorry to be considered ‘ small ;’ but really, the three unpaid com- 
munications, endorsed ‘ From a Correspondent, were an ‘imposition’ and a ‘laying on of hands’ 
upon our breeches-pocket ; especially when we are compelled to reflect that each and all defy pub- 
lication. The writer seems to have thought that we were waiting for his Mss. to make out our 
present number. ‘ The articles,’ he writes, ‘ are submitfully left to the decision of the Editor, with 
liberty to emendate, punctify, and so forth, as he may see fit, for the September issue!’ They ’re 
burned up. «+ - We do not greatly affect imitations, or the one from a friend at Burlington (Ver- 
mont,) of a well-known poetaster, should have a place in our pages. The best thing in this style that 
we have lately encountered, is entitled ‘ Hits at Poetical Styles,’ ina late English periodical. The 
‘hit? at the manner of Mr. SumNnER LINCOLN FarRFI£Lp, in ‘ Madness, a Rhapsody,’ is especially 
successful. It commences thus: 


*Ha! ha! I’m mad — mad as a hare in March: 
Yonder on the Rainbow, which surrounds 
The pallid brow of Eve, I see a form 
Astride ! He ’s laughing at me — hear him shout ! 
With what Satanic and all-fired grins 
He makes the welxin peal! Laugh on, black fiend ! 
Methinks thou art Abaddon — he who lay 
Extended fourteen thousand miles along 
The gulf of Chaos, apevens lurid flames 
Into the unformed void. But! if this were true — 
This measure of thy length—it seems to me, 
As on yon rainbow now thou sit’st astride, 
Thy pond’rous legs would reach to earth, 
Like to a Cyclops, who, in merry mood, 
Bestraddles a Welch pony !’ 


Mr. FaIrFI£Lp is made to say ina note: ‘ This is my poem, from which Mr. Brtwenk stole the 
idea of his ‘ Siamese Twins.’ Any one, by comparing the two, can perceive the resemblance. 
Indeed Mr. Butwer plagiarized all his novels from my poems, large editions of which can be 
found by the curious, stowed away in bookseller’s garrets.’ + - ‘ Hydrophobia’ is too dreadful a 
theme to make a jest of. Moreover, part of the article at least is not original ; ‘ and which is more,’ 
the story is spoiled by the Fact, that Hydrophobia is incurable. This is the opinion of an eminent 
English physician, who speaks thus of palliative but not remedial practice, in cases of this disease : 
‘ Recourse,’ says he, ‘ may safely and I think justifiably be had to frequent and large doses of opium, 
for the humane purpose of closing the eyes of the unhappy wretch in everlasting sleep ; far more desi- 
rable than exposing him to the lacerating harrow of restless expectation, superior in most instances 
to actual suffering ; or reserving him a sad, a melancholy spectacle, for odious and ever-successless 
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experiments ; for cords and coercion, for weeping and gnashing of teeth!’ - 


- The following 
embellished Description of a Highwayman we find recorded on an old page of our note-book, with 


the remark, that ‘in its adroit evasions and assumptions, it is not unlike Lams’s ‘ Hour in the Pil- 


lory:’ ‘ His talents for finance were alone sufficient to have raised him to consequence. When 


persuasion was ineflectual, he employed force ; what could not be done by direct means, he per- 


formed by circumvention. Like other great financiers, he first excited terror, and by this method 


generally raised supplies with facility; but he always levelled his contributions on the rich and 
tenacious. He had all the ambiguity of a prime-minister; in his schemes he observed the pro- 


foundest secrecy. It was difficult to know what he meant from what he said. From his counte- 


nance little could be gathered, as in the execution of his darling schemes he concealed it beneath a 
mask, which at once preserved his modesty and eluded observation. 


His courage was prudent 
rather than rash. 


He took every advantage of his enemies, frequently making his attack when they 
were unprepared, unarmed, and sometimes sleeping in the dead of night. 


In his commercial 
transactions his moderation was conspicuous. 


When inclined to part with any thing, he never 


received more than a third of its value ; often adding with an oath, in order to increase confidence, 


that it was more than it cost him. In his hours of reflection or recreation he was fond of wandering 


over uncultivated heaths and commons, and unfrequented woods From the fertility of his genius, 


His ideas of property, and the laws of 
Deeply engaged in the practice of raising cash, he 
probably had neither inclination nor leisure to attend to theory and hypothesis. He affected the 
monied interests ; 


he generally rendered these solitary excursions productive. 
meum and tuum were not always correct. 


and so peculiar was his mode of address to men of this description, that he always 


gained upon them. Of his religious opinions little can be collected. He often spoke of hell, and 


- Of many things in the paper 
upon ‘ Modern Relaxation of Laws and Morals’ we heartily approve ; but we shall never soil the 


his extemporaneous effusions were frequent and fervid.’ - 


pages of the KNICKERBOCKER with the advocacy of imprisonment for debt; that relic of a dateless 
yet modern barbarism, of which every decent State in the Union, one after the other, is becoming 
heartily ashamed, and the disgrace of which all are anxious to wipe from their statute-books. 
Imprisonment for debt is not ‘ necessary to put business on a secure basis, discourage fraud, and 


place a high moral sanction upon the obligation of contracts.’ In regard to the remarks upon Capital 


Punishment, ‘ alaw established by Gop himself, and until recently held sacred by men of all Christian 


nations,’ we are glad to agree with our correspondent. The remarks of ‘ E.C. A.’ upon this theme 
we shall advert to hereafter. We are grateful for her flattering opinions. 
with the short esssay upon the * Uses of Avocation.’ 


We are well pleased 
It bides its time in our crowded drawer. A 
sense of the dignity of employment is becoming general. Even at the South, a’thange is coming 
over the face of things in this regard. ‘We lack industry,’ says the Southern * Magnolia,’ ‘ and 
are too much addicted to luxury; but the great master-truth, the nobleness of labor, is begin- 
ing, under the pressure of necessity, to be every where felt.’ 


These are encouraging signs of the 
times. - 


We have often been impressed, in certain society, with the truth of the annexed remarks 
of a modern author. 'To expect one whose bias or profession may be literary, to be always ‘ talk- 
ing literary, is a great and common absurdity. ‘ Literature is in its nature a delicate and retiring 
thing ; and when it is brought forward as an ‘ object’ of society, it actually loses its true rank, and 
becomes ridiculous. Mere ‘ literary conversation’ almost always degenerates into twattle. The 
bas-bleu race are always triflers. Nothing can be more trying to human patience than to fall into 
the midst of a coterie who have no other topic than ‘the last new poem ;’ and nothing more silly 
exists on earth than the waste of time that results from attempting to give a literary tone to the age 
orthe hour.’ - - - Somebody in the August issue of the ‘ Magnolia’ Magazine, for the lack we 
may suppose of something better to do, has entertained himself with an elaborate review of one of 
our old back numbers. It is very pleasant reading. We like it hugely. It is rather ‘ lengthy; ’ 
hence we can afford our readers no other proof of the pudding than a few of the plums, which we 
proceed to pick out. Our respected correspondents will require some ‘ green willows’ to wear 
round their hats; for‘ list! O list!’ ‘The critic says that the ‘ Quod Correspondence’ is ‘ balderdash 
stuff, for quoting from which he ‘ owes his readers an apology ;’ that the good old ‘ Grandfather’s 
Port-Folio ’ is ‘ sentimental twattle ;’ that ‘ Edward Alford and his Play-fellow’ is such an ‘ unin- 
telligible farrago of skimble-skamble stuff’ that it ‘would be degrading to criticism to dwell 
upon it;’ that Consul GREENE, in his ‘ Letters from Rome,’ has hashed up ‘trite and thread-bare 
subjects,’ embracing only ‘information of the most common-place character ;’ that ‘ Life in Hayti’ 
contains ‘no solitary item of new information;’ that Rev. Mr. CHrEever’s ‘Grenada and the 
Alhambra’ is a‘ mere second-hand serving up of cold condiments ;’ that the ‘ Rime of Sir Thopas’ 
is an ‘ abortion of stupidity,’ (abortion of stupidity ‘is good!’) ‘ puerile and silly stuff, which it 
would be an insult to the understanding of the reader to dwell on; insinuates that ‘ The April 
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Shower’ by Mr. H. W. RockwE zt is trash, and so forth. ‘ Ici est un pretty kettle de poissons !? asa 
pleasant contemporary has it,in his very ‘domestic French.’ ‘ Decidedly these are the opinions’ 
of the critic, however — all which are respectfully submitted. Itis a little odd, though, when we 
come to think of it, that other Charleston journals should assert that ‘ there is no Northern periodical 
so well and favorably known in South Carolina as this universally popular Magazine,’ meaning the 
contemptible KNICKERBOCKER aforesaid; and that the number of copies of the work taken in that 
city alone should have doubled within the last twelvemonth. ‘ Curious, is n’t it?’ The Editor of 
the ‘ Magnolia’ tells us that his critic is one of his ‘ fine Roman hands,’ and praises the ‘ good sense ’ 
and ‘ felicity of touch which distinguish the master’ in his critique ; and yet, that ‘it is with some 
reluctance that he gives place to the article,’ as he ‘ takes no pleasure in squabbling with contem- 
poraries ;’ that ‘ what had been said in that journal with reference to the KNICKERBOCKER had 
resulted from a sense of sectional and individual injury,’ ete. ‘If, says the editor of the ‘ Little 
Peddlington Weekly Observer,’ in one of his ‘ scorching leaders’ reflecting upon ‘ OLD Nicu.’ of 
Russia, ‘ if this journal does sometimes address the Autocrat in terms of more than usual severity, 
let him remember that we do so ‘more in friendship than in anger ;’ that we regret the necessity 
we are under of giving him pain, but that, like skilful physicians, we must probe, in order to heal! ° 
etc. ‘ Vive la Bagatelle!’ . - - Our agreeable friend, who discourses of ‘ September and Oysters’ 
in preceding pages, must have written his pleasant essay after ‘scraping acquaintance with the 
illustrious bivalves’ that are the glory of FLORENCE’s, and while yet their delicious flavor was 
vanishing from his palate as the hues from a dying dolphin. If any metropolitan reader should 
fancy our correspondent a victim of ‘ entusymussy,’ he has only to step into the Gothic Oyster- Hall 
to have his suspicions and his Apician wants dissipated. - - - We say it in no spirit of vain-glory ; 
but all the arguments advanced in ‘ P.’s’ paper on ‘ Copy-right’ have already been employed by 
* O_Lapop,’ Mr. WasuincTton Irvine, and the Editor, in these pages. International Copy-right 
is founded on the immutable laws of truth and justice, and it will sooner or later be incorporated in 
our national statute-book. It is not impossible, however, that the period of its adoption may be 
retarded by the crude and violent advocacy of certain small littérateurs among us, who are riding it 
as a hobby ; whose apparent aim for the protection of their own ‘ works’ against British competition 
gives the whole question an air of burlesque in the eyes of many here, and exerts a positive influ- 
ence against ‘ the right... We have heard of a rather pompous and ambitious artisan, who in the 
whirlwind of a crusade against one of our city banks, mounted a barrel in the crowd, and assured 
the assailants that ‘ the institution was safe ; that he was confident of it; so sure in fact, that he kept 


his own deposits there, and felt not the least anxiety about them.’ 


The ‘ tumult of the people’ was 
stilled. 


The bank however was compelled to wind up; when lo! the exhibit of its affairs showed 
that the expostulating depositor had overdrawn his small account ‘ several tens’ of dollars. The 


incident is not without its application, by parity. - - - The story of ‘ The Attorney’ is concluded in 


the present number. A more popular serial has never appeared in this Magazine. The public 


will be glad to learn that it is rapidly passing through the press, in two handsome volumes. 


Tt can 
scarcely fail to have a wide sale. 


Almost one of the first acts of Mr. DicKENs, on arriving at Bos- 
ton, was to send to our agents in that city for the number containing the continuation of the exciting 
narrative, the perusal of which he had commenced in previous issues in England. The admiration 
of ‘ Boz,’ we have good reason to know, has been shared by competent judges throughout this 
country. Mr. Quop speaks of laying aside his pen for ever. ‘ We'll see aboutit!’. - - The 
* Thoughts en Hearing the New Organ at the Church of the Ascension’ are rhapsodical as well as 


poetical. There is a furor in the lines that would be ‘ caviare to the general’ reader. Letthe writer 


not exhaust his enthusiasm, but wait until the solemn and sublime interior of Old Trinity shall have 
been completed, and its cathedral-organ shall roll its waves of sound along the tracery of its vaulted 
roof: 


* Where light and shade repose, where music dwells, 
Lingering and wandering on, as loath to die!’ 


WE haye received since our last the beautiful volume which contains the ‘ Poetical Remains of 


Lucy Hoorer,’ and to which we have heretofore alluded. It reflects honor upon the name of the 


graceful and gifted writer, and will keep her memory green in many a susceptible heart. - - - ‘ The 
Summer Solstice? is almost profane. The ‘ Providence’ against which ‘ L.? lifts up his puny arm, in 
his ‘Complaint,’ looks down upon the husbandman rejoicing in the fervid beams which he contemns, 
and which tinge his golden harvests, already ripe for the sickle ; looks onward 


‘to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sua 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles.’ 
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And yet‘ L.’ would lift up his feeble ‘ voice of wail’ because he is ‘ uncomfortable’ in seasonably- 
warm weather!’ - - - We have been compelled to postpone the capital sporting sketch, ‘ Bull- 
Finches,’ the paper on ‘ The Fine Arts,’ and two or three other communications of kindred attrac- 
tion. The following are on file for insertion: ‘ Three Passages from the History of a Poet;’ ‘ My 
Grandfather's Port-Folio,’ No. VI.; ‘The Rime of Sir Thopas,’ Canto IV.; ‘Theory and Prac- 
tice ;? ‘ The Summer Flower;’ ‘ Idleberg: a Sketch ;’ Lines by H. W. RocxweE tt, Esq. ; ‘ The 
Antiquarians ;’ ‘ Passages from Jean Pav ;’ with other papers, in prose and verse, alluded to in 
our last, or which we lack leisure and space to mention. 


LITERARY RECORD. 


SoLER’s NEW Spanish GRAMMAR.—We have before us, in the new Spanish Grammar of Mr. 
JuLIo SOLER, an attempt toward a new method of teaching the Spanish language, which we fore- 
see will soon win its way to public favor and patronage. ‘The work contains only those rules which 
are of more general application and most useful to the student. These are associated with a pleas- 
ant and well-written Spanish book, by observing the language of which, examining its composition, 
and deriving from it the laws to which its component parts are subjected, the learner acquires the 
best method of facilitating the acquisition of the language. He soon becomes accustomed to the 
proper use of its peculiar phrases and idioms, its turns and structure, and is enabled to seize its 
very spirit, and by continually revolving in his mind Spanish phrases, he comes at length almost to 
think in Spanish. The works included in the translating-books being choice specimens from genu- 
ine sources, the student learns to express himself with the greatest purity. We have pleasure in 
commending Mr. SoLer’s grammar and translating-book to such of our readers as are acquiring or 
hope to acquire the Spanish language. Messrs. WILEY AND PutNaM are the publishers. 


Mr. Cospp’s NEW SPELLING-Book. — We have not space for a notice at large of this excellent 
and improved school-book: but we take pleasure in commending it cordially to public acceptance 
for one preéminent merit over other works of its class. Its classification of words, by which the 
repetition of the same letters in the same order, in all kindred words, are impressed forcibly upon the 
mind of the learner, is a great excellence. The promiscuous intermingling of vowel or consonant 
sounds are thus avoided. Every one can testify to the serious difficulty of attaining a correct habit 
of spelling from books in which are jumbled together a certain number of words, of the same num- 
ber of syllables, without regard to their various terminations ; producing confusion and hesitation in 
the process by which certain sounds are associated with a certain order of letters. We agree with 
a contemporary, that the method adopted by Mr. Coss is in harmony with the natural operations 
and faculties of the mind. We are glad to find, moreover, that the writer has seen fit to discard 
his old and ridiculous use of u and & in such words as governor, scientific, and the like. 


Exocution. — Mr. Joun W.S. Hows, long and well known in this metropolis as a most accom- 
plished teacher of elocution —an art which he practices as well as preaches — will henceforth devote 
himself to imparting this ‘ crowning grace of education, both for man and woman.’ In announcing 
this fact, we need only endorse the commendation of the ‘ American’ daily journal: ‘ Mr. Hows is 
aman of cultivated mind, fine taste, most gentlemanlike manners and deportment, and withal is 
remarkable as a beautiful reader and speaker.’ Mr. Hows’s lectures on elocution, which met with 
such cordial acceptance here last season, we are glad to learn have been called for in one or two of 
our sister cities. They cannot fail to be admired and appreciated. 


New Music: ‘ Empress JosEpHtIne’s Wattz.’— This deservedly popular waltz, by Sig. 
CaNDIDO CHIANEI, is certainly a most graceful and harmonious combination. We have no 
acquaintance with Sig. CHIANEI, but are informed that he has published several pieces of music, 
which possess great merit, and that he is a very successful teacher of his art and science (for music 
is both) in our metropolis ; all which we can very readily believe. 


Dererrepd Notices. — The following were in type for the present issue, and will appear in our 
next: Harpers’ Library of Select Novels ;’ ‘ Mineral Springs of Virginia;’ Lresie’s Chemis- 
try ; Dr. Payne's Essays ; ‘ Domestic Architecture ;’ Perxtns’s Algebra; Hume's ‘ Settlement of 


Knoxville ;? CampsEe._i’s Magazine ;’ ‘ Western Literary Messenger.’ 
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